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Oliver Ditson and Co.’s 
STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. 
CnreaP!! UNEXCELLED!! 


Beautiful Octavo Edition of Oratorios and | 


Cantatas : 


Creation .. 50 Hymn of Praise 
30 Walpurgis Night 


30 As the Hart Pants (42d 







¢ au .. . ae 38 
Samson... ..... ‘ 7 Come ~y us sing (95th 
MEE te aidoine twee rb) . pre 38 
Elijah 100 Ninety Bighih Psalm. } 
Athalia. ..... 100 Woman of Samaria...1 00 
Stabat Mater. .... 45 Heac my Prayer ...... 38 

Oratorio Chornses separate, 6 cents each. 60 cents | 


per dozen. 


Beautiful Octavo Edition of Masses : 

Beethoven's Mass in Mozart's 15th (Requi- 
__ Sen SRR ee 50 em) Mass 

Bordese’s Mass in F 75 Mozart's — 7th and 





Concone’s Mass in F 60 9th Masses, each ro) 
a 8 Mass in B Me reandante® s Mass, 
oe sees rr 3 voices .. 75 
Gounod: 8 Mass So- Niedermay ers’s Mass 
lennelle .. i 75 ee 1 25} 
Haydn's 3rd Mass 45 —o¥ 8 Messe Solen- 
Haydn's Ist, 2nd, 3d, _. » Set 1 60 
4th, 7th and &th w. e xe s Mass inG... 50 
Masses, each .... 75 Weber's Mass in E 
Haydn's 16th Mass. 100 flat................. 75 
De Monti’s Mass . vb) Southard’ 8 Massin F. 38 
Mozart's Ist Mass .. 60 —" Short Mass 
Mozart's 12th Mass 45 InD.. 38 


Complete Operas, Full V cnn ane, 
Including Recitatives, $1 each: 
Faust, Fidelo, Martha, Traviata, Sonnambula, Don 
Giovanni, Marriage of Figaro, Norma,Ernani, Preciosa, 
Trovatore, Fra Diavolo, Lucretia Borgia, Lucia. 


The above can be had of auy Music Dealers, or the | 
Publishers. Sent, post- oun, ¢ on receipt of price. 





oO DITSON- and Co., Boston 
C. H, DITSON and Co., New York 
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THE SEVENTH EDITION 


“ UAL - 8! | wiRs, EDWARDS'S POPULAR STORY, 
rheeesooes svabaaeenes = Ought We To Visit Her? 





| 
: | 
THE FOURTH EDITION 


| 
Justin McCarthy’s Attractive Story, 


Lady Judith. 





THE THIRD EDITION 


J. W. DeForest’s Powerful Story, 


OVERLAND. 





Miss Douglass’ Fascinating Story, 
Lucia: Her Problem. 








Either of the above sent by mail, post paid, on re 
Addres: 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 





TIFFANY & CO. 





Popular and Standard! 
Works 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
(Snecessors to Charles Scribner and Co.) 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR. 
R. anp W. CHAMBERS. 
1 vol., 12mo.,, cloth, $1.50. 





[Price 10 Crnvs. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G.w. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
| py Marion farland, author of those other popular 
| novels, ‘* Alo one’—‘ Hidden Path”—‘* Moss-Side”— 

Nemesis ’—‘* Miriam —‘* Helen Gardner" —“* Hue. 


This work abounds in anecdote illustrative of | bands and Homes” — * Sunnybank” “ Phemie’s 


Seottish character, and in reminiscences of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Sidney Smith, Hugh Miller, and other lite- 
rary celebrities of the time. The lessons which it 
teaches of courage in the presence of difficulties, 


| tiance, are invaluable. 
| CRITICAL NOTICES. 


(From the London *“‘Atheneum.’’} 

“Mr. Chambers has told the tale of his own and 
his brother's heart-rending beginnings with such con- 
centrated clearness that here may be learned lessons 
of self-denial, patience, unflagging perseverance, in 
dependence, and cheerfulness (the greatest sustuiner 





lof all), which comprise a whole education, not for the 


humblest In station, but for the least intellectually 
eat " 
{From the London “Spectator.” | 

* Is admirable in point of style as it is engrossing 
in matter.” 
A NEW VOLUME in the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 

of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, 
ARABIA. 
Compiled and Arranged by 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


| 1 vol., 12mo., 18 full page illustrations, and a map, 
$1.50. 


Mr. Taylor here gathers together all that travelers, 
ancient and modern, have learned regarding this little 
known region. The explorations of Palcrave, Nie- 


buhr and Burton, take up the larger part of the | 


volume, and comprise as thrilling incidents of ad- 





UNION SQUARE, 


au 
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A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


Fine Lace Tops, | 
with Carved Pearl Sticks, | 
Inlaid with Gold and Colors. 


SoMETHING ENTIRELY New. 


HENRY HOFMANN & CO., 


41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner 





Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES... 


¥r barrel of 40 gallons 





venture and daring as the literature of travel any- 


| where furnishes. The illustrations sre exceedingly 
j Picturesque a number of them from designs fur- 
| nished by R S. Gifford. 


In THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
JAPAN. 
With 38 full-page engravings. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50 
WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS. 


By Lt.-Col. Gorpvon Cu ane 1 vol., 12mo , with 18 | 


‘full-page illastrations, $1.50 
These books sent weit: on receipt of the price 
y 


SCKIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation _ 
Checks, Drafts, 
the amount torwated | 


revent alteration.— 
“he points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
chemicals. The 
heck is moved forward by the upward action of the 
io erof the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ws, New York 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIKC bd LAR 








ANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
IIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
| Rut cushion, at greatly reduced prtece. New 5x0 

ablas, complete, te each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates yarerooms, corner of Canal and 
| Centre Streets 


they are drawn, to} 


| Temptation” —Ruby’s Husband” ‘Empty Heart” 
‘At Last’—ete. i2mo, cloth bound price $1 50 


THE SEVENTH VIAL 


pootee vomeshahip work by the Rev. John Cum 
ming, D.D., of London, author of * The Great Tribu- 


however disheartening, and of unflinching eelf-re- lation” —** Great Preparation’ *—and ‘* Great Consum 


mation." This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
sensation in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 

Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation~Great Preparation—and Great Consum 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth boand, price $2 each 


POLE ON WHIST 


An _ excellent little work on Tue Game oy Waist 
| by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi 
| tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
ba; as the best book on the theory and _ practice 

Whist ever pnblished. Small 12mo. cloth bonnd, 
| Pric e $1.00 








FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and ——, written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. rge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price #2. 








MAURICE. 


A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price § $150 


HEART HU: HUNGRY. 


A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia Handsomely printed 
| and bound in cloth, price $175 


| 








THE DEBATABLE LAND. 

BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of * Footfalle on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price £2.00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure 4 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce th 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

It is a book eminegtly suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debafable Land of morals and religton 
is freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
prove all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
good. 


| MORNING GLORIES 
| BY MISS ALCOTT, 


Author of ‘Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c 
| One of the beet books ever written by this populer 





author. 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beantifnlly 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 








RESOLUTION 
A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” ‘I've been Thinking A 


| Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1_50. 
Also new, uniform editions of M Byer excellent 
| books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes 
Price #1 50 each. 
| sas 
| MILLBANK 
A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
| one of the very best and most cup tivating x books ever 
| written by thisauthor. Price $1 5 
Nearly 50,000 have already been dof this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Suns — Lens 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook English Or 
hans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 
Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthingten—Came 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c 











war These books are beautifully bound—sold every 
where—an d sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 

Madison Squere, cor, Fifth Avenne and broadway, 
New Youk. 
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THE ALBION 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 2, 1692. 


(3 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING 8TATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 187i, to 3let Dec., 1871.... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

Me cc scunecaaépeneinanssees 2,033,675 48 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Rieke discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from let Jan- 

nary, 1871, to 3iet December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank ang other Stocks... ..$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


+ the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,937 95 
GE TN BUD. codec cccescctsetec.,cocseves 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi-, 
eatea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuceday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled, Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of. interest and redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 81st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, JoserH GAILLARD, JR., 
Cuar.es Dennis, ©. A. Hanp, 


W. H. H. Moons, 


James Low, 
Hewry Cort, 


B. J. Hownanp, 

Ws. C. Pickersomt, Bens. Bascocs, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. My turn, 
Cuar.es H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe. Hoisroox, Freperick CHauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8, SterHenson, 
Roya Puetps, WituiaM H. Wess, 
Cazes Barstow, Suerparp Ganpy, 

A. P. Piz07, Francis Skippy, 
WriuM E. Dover, CxHartes P. Burpert, 
Davin Lanz, Rost. ©. Feravson, 


James Baycr, Wii E, Bunker, 
Danzer 8S. Mitten, Samvuen L. Mircuixt1, 
Ws. Sturt, James G. DeForest, 


Henry K. Bocert, Roserr'L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, Atexanper V. Buake, 
Cuares D. Levericu. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to ite peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. ‘ 

€2@™ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
ean endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Chureh, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Chureh, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments regeived for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash pald for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
Justrated price list. 
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Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO. 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F G SMITH, H. T. M‘COUN 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Sixreents Sv., New York, 

A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
clading Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to and rent 
or if purchased. A new kind of PA R OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


WOOD CARPETING. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 2%8c. per foot; diniu 
poome, aes, » roars an 

raries in elegant uet, 
from #5c. to $1.00 foun. 

Inlaid and solid, Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
















pamphlet. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books. ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


&e., &e. 
Wo keep everything in our ne, and ecll at lowest 
prices. 


——$__________ 





TAKE 


No medicine whiek will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that «weep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepeia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and reQpshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, - this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. 
; YOUR 

omplaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Rlso & gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies the 
tient, and literally scourge his interna nization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves po sting 








behind. 
Seld py all Mruggiate, 


THE ALBION, 
85 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 
Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 


miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 
Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 

Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CREAM OF Enoiien Liv=RATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. : 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanpDEsForRDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

Lanpsesr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpsegr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpssrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpssrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
20 “ “ “ 
| ad 2 
a * ” » 


three months, 
six months, 
one year. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
MERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovseE, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 


H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed — and of the | best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent th Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 














GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, or traveling, with 
achance to make os 20 per day selling 
eur new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 





Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday oon. 

First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... .... $220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
cco ean sation Guan .$150 00, Gold 

By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin....$80, Gold. Steerage.. .. $30 eng 
Return Tickete.................. . .....$15000, Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... 15 00, Gold, a 


ditional. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 
and all 
Thro 


parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 
h Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, twerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC. 
: ADRIATIC. 


ATLANTIC, BALTIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

ae the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Poseengees accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combinin 

SAFETY SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to rend for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain. steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MALL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CaBIN........... 75 | STEERAGE ............ 30 
Do toLondon..... 80} De to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... 38 


90; Do toParis........ 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
- Li a in Gold. $80 —— in ee 
oo) ere a, es 
GBS Sei ccenessccees 20 | ES 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 

a 

FORTNIGHTLY TO axw FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 


GQTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 








SPaIN.......... 4,850 tons. ENGLAND....... 3,450 tons. 
YPT | 2 eae 3,310 “* 
3,800 ** HELVETIA...... 3,315 ** 
4,000 ** PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 ** 
512 °° CANADA... 200 4,500 ** 
3,517 ** GREECE........ 4,500 ** 
es of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown: 

RE ea Ok ok el $75 and $65 Currency 


‘a 

* prepaid from Liverp'l,Queenstown. $65 and $75 “ 

* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return.$130 — “* 

Steerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London. $28" 

“* prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 

lasgow, Londonderry, or Lonaon ..$32 “* 

For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 

Comrany, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 

ORADO.. ..Capt. Freeman ..Jan. 17, at 11.30 A. 
WISCONSIN.. .Capt Freeman...Jan. 24, at 2.50 P. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... .Jan. 31, at 10.30 A. 
WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray ..Feb. 7, at 2.80 P. 
MINNESOTA. Capt. Morgan.... Feb. 14, at 10.30 A. 
IDAHO, .. Capt. Jas. Price. .Feb. 21, at 2.30 P. 


fh. 


ween 


Ss 


Is cnnninaaisatieeinat (Gold). 
Mons. secadivccunna (Currency). 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or cab\n passage, apply to 
. WILLIAMS & GUION, 


No. 63 Wall Street. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anv 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Paseage Tickets iseued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND erst STEAMSHIP 


INE. 
Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 

Canada at lowest rates. 

For further particulare, apne. to 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 

$6 South Street, New Yerk. 
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CITY VIOLETS. 


Fairest of Spring’s fair children, 
Babes of the flowery year, 
Violets with dew-sprent eyes, 
Deep-hued as midnight skies, 
hat is it ye do here? 


Here, in the pent-up city, 

Far from your native dell, 
Whete the finch her nest entwines, 
And through the budding pines, 

Fitful March breezes swell. 


In place of streaming sunshine, 
And free, bud-blewing air, 
Upon your beauty falls 
The shade of prisoning walls, 
And gas-light’s yellow glare. 


Through street and crowded alley, 
Your fresh-plucked buds are borne, 
Laden with pleasant tales 
Of woods and ancient vales, 
Thick with the white sloc-thorn. 


Ever amid the tumult 
Of traffic’s ceaseless hum, 
Sweet as a babbling rill, 
Ora wild linnet’s trill, 
Your gusts of perfume come. ¢ 


Seem they like fairy voices, 
Those odor-freighted sighs, 
Telling of vernal hours, 
And rain-drops in the flowers, 
New-chaliced from the skies. 


And that faint floating fragrance, 
Like a low loving word, 
Stirs many a heart of care, 
As by the passing air, 
olian chords are stirred. 


The worn face of the weaver, 
As he burries to his loom, 
Grows brighter, while he stays 
His weary glance to gaze 
Upon your purple bloom. 


The pale-browed seamstress pauses 
A moment as she feels 
Within her room your scent, 
That from the roadway pent, 
Through her dull casement steals. 


To thousand, thousand workers 
In labor’s serried ranks, 
Bright breezy thoughts ye bring 
Of meadows white with spring, 
Green crofts and sunny banks! 


And therefore, Spring’s fair children, 
Babes of the flowery year, 
Violets with dew-sprent eyes 
Deep-bued as midnight skies— 
hrice welcome are ye here ! 
—Chambers's Journal. 


———_>____ 


A KACE FOR LIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Left alone, [had thoughts enough to occupy me. I was 
in luck; no doubt of it. Itis not every Whittington who 
hears the bells so early, chiming out the joyful summons to 
Le Lord Mayor of London. And though there is a wide in- 
terval between the dignity of a mayoralty under the Plauta- 
aoe and that of secretary to the Phenix Far West, that 

ast piece of promotion was more than I should have dared 

to hope for, when first I set foot on the quay of New York. 
How nobly old Dick had behaved! Nota grain of envy in 
his honest soul! Whatcould I do now to put something 
worth having in Brownrige’s way? Secretaries of assurance 
companies have often a choice in this respect, and I resolved 
to use mine, if I had it. 

Next, Aunie’s darling face rose up before me as I sat with 
my head resting on my hands, and my elbows on the po- 
lished table of hard black walnut-wood. Annie! Ofcourse, 
Captain Morgan would raise no further objections to the 
marriage now. I thought of asking a short leave of absence, 
that I might myself be the bearer of the happy tidings that 
the obstacies in our path were set aside, be that a home, 
not unworthy of her, was waiting for the truest, dearest little 
bride that ever— 

“Eight cents postage, please, massa—postman wait,” said 
a husky feminine voice in my ear, and there was Judy—Aunt 
Judy, as I called the old ne , in accordance with the 
Southern fashion—grinning till her sound white teeth seemed 
to illumine her sable face, as she handed me a letter. A queer 
looking epistle it was, ill-folded, sealed with a wafer, and 
enveloped in coarse blue paper. But I was accustomed to 
receive, in my business capacity, missives of all sorts, from 
the perfumed note from some New Orleans belle, wishful of 
a loan on the security of her French lace and Paris diamonds, 
to the scrawl of some rugged trapper, who merely sought an 
honest depositary for his “ plunder,” made among the silver 
veins of Pike’s Peak or the gold-washings of Arizona. So I 
at Judy the small coin required, and broke open the enve- 
. without the smallest misgiving. 

his was what I read: 

Dear Srr—Excuse the liberty which I, a stranger, take 
in addressing you on business, which is, in a worldly sense, 
none of mine. I write, however, at the urgent request of 
Mr. William Fern, who alleges himself to be your younger 
brother, and who states further that you hold a responsible 

ition, and a respectable station in society, at St. Louis. 

t has been my painful duty, as the only minister of religion 
at present located in this township, to visit in the jail of this 
place, several persons confined there on suspicion of being 
members of a confederated gang of card-sharpers, gamblers, 


| 

coiners, and horse-stealers, all of which offences, as you are | you won't let me 
robably aware, are most severely punished in these parts. | make my fortune. 
t grieves me much to tell you that your brother, W. Fern,| Poor Willy did rove off. He had a true artist’s love of 
is among these men, and will have to take his trial before the | color, of motion, of life, of all that is bright and picturesaue ; 
Regulators’ Court, as their presumed accomplice. He was,| and he went South first, and then West, and wrote me the 
unfortunately for himself, in their company at the period of | most amusing let‘ers, full of vivid details as to the odd peo- 
their arrest, which was not effected without bloodshed. Some | ple among whom he had plunged, and the strange scenes he 
sympathy is here entertained, by the more educated citizens | had witnessed. He paid his way with his own earnings as a 
of Carthage, for Mr. Fern, who appears to be a decent and | music-master and a portrait-painter; very seldom accepting 
well-disposed lad, of good manners and pleasing address; but,| any of the money that I pressed upon him, and constantly 
unluckily, the rough miners, who constitute the majority, are | assuring me that he needed nothing but a few sheets of 
the more exasperated against him on that account, since their | Bristol board and canvas, a box of colors, and the power of 
belief is, that by reason of his superior appearance and air of | playing on half-a-dozen instruments, to frank him from Cape 

refinement, he was the decoy-duck of the band. Two or| Cod io Astoria, or from Maine to New Mexico. 
three of his fellow-prisoners are desperadoes only too well; At first, knowing how impulsive Willy was, and what 
known throughout the West, and fresh evidence is daily | fearful temptations lay in the way of a mere lad in his teens, 
being accumulated against them. “ least adrift in the South-west States, I was excessively anx- 
Under these distressing circumstances, your brother, who is ious as to what might befall the young relative who alone re- 
in irons like the rest, and cannot make use of writing mate-| mained to me in the world of my kith and kin. But I was 
rials, has begged me, as a clergyman, at once to communicate reassured, not only by Willy's own letters, vut by the testi- 
with you, to entreat that you will hasten hete With all possi- | mony of a Sc. Louis resident, grim old Colonel Carnell, who 
ble despatch, and do all ‘you can to save him. I venture to | had an estate on the Mississippi, and who had met my brother 


pay for my board, I shall just rove off, and 


suggest that you should bring with you documents substanti- 
ating your own station in life and the respect in which, ac- 
cording to your brother's assertion, you are held by well- 


somewhere in Louisiana: “ Don’t you fret about the lad,” 
growled out the white-browed old veteran, with a Mexican 
isabre-cut across his disfigured nose, as. he sipped a brandy- 





known and reputable citizens in and near St. Louis.” Your | smash at the bar of the Starspangled ; “ don’t you set up your 
prompt arrival, and your testimony to character, backed by feathers about him, He'll do very well. It ain’t, mind you, 
letters and legal papers, for which the mining population | that the boy has cut his eye-teeth like onr American young- 
have an almost superstitious reverence, when used as proofs, | Sters. He does seem as mild as milk, and as sweet as honey. 
may dissipate the prejudice which Mr. W. Fern’s indiscretion | But he’s that honest and good that the very biggest rowdies 
in choosing his associates has created against him. At any-|seem kinder afraid of him, and mischief slips off him like 


rate, not a moment should be lost, for 1 cannot disguise from 
you the fact, that should the prisoners be put to the bar 
while the people are in their — temper, sentence of 
death will be immediately passed, and probably carried into 
execution on the same evening, as is customary in these parts, 
Had it not been, indeed, for a singular colncidence, it is only 
too certain that the last penalty of the law would have been 
long ere this inflicted on all the accused. But it so chanced 
that one of the two young men mortally wounded in the 
scuffle that attended the apprehension of the gang was the 
son of a popular citizen, Captain Hiram Baker, now absent 
with a party buffalo-hunting on the northern prairies. The 
return of this party is looked for in about fourteen or fifteen 
fave at farthest, and it has been considered kind and respect- 
ful to Captain Baker to postpone the trial until he is here to 
assist in carrying out the sentence. On this account, I ven- 
ture to urge that you should make the journey hither with 
all convenient speed. I am not wholly without apprehen- 
sion that before the assembling of the court some outburst of 
indignant feeling may prompt the people to break open the 
jail and anticipate justice ; but to any such hasty act I, 
as a minister, with the leading members of the Vigilance 
Committee and other notable inhabitants, shall offer the 
most strenuous moral opposition. I close this in haste, as the 
Pony Express is saddling up; and with renewed apologies 
for my apparent intrusion, I remain, dear sir, your very obedi- 
ent, faithful servant, ARETAS WHITE. 

(The Rev. Aretas White, minister of Baptist Church, Carth- 
age, Montara, August —, 18—. 

The words of this dreadful letter, clearly penned, in a stiff, 
clerkly, old-fashioned hand, swam before my puzzled eyes; 
and more than once I doubted whether I might not be fast 
asleep, and the victim of an ugly nightmare. The notion of 
little Willy, of my dear, gentle boy—himself so kind and 
frank, that he found friends everywhere, young and old— 
being in any serious trouble, was of itself almost preposter- 
ous. [He was seven years | than myself, and bein 

of a delicate constitution, had been what is commonly callec 

aspoiled child at home. But nothing could spoil Willy. 
His sweet temper, his instinctive truthfulness, and the bright, 
genial nature of the boy — did seem unmixed with com- 
mon faults and meannesses. Elder brothers are not in flesh- 
and-blood life apt to be very enthusiastic as ta their juniors, but 
there had never been an angry word or cold look between 
Willy and myself, never a sign of estrangement or a moment 
of pique. hen our dear mother died, her last words were 
a prayer to me to be careful of her darling Willy: “ You, 
George, who are so strong!” And I promised then, and 
have not flinched from my word, as I shall prove presently. 
But I was myself so fond of the dear boy, that I don’t give 
myself much credit for what I did. 

Vhen I came out to Aner.ca, remitting money home from 
time to time to meet the expenses of my young brother's 
education, I had always the notion that Willy would follow 
me some day. The day, about two zo earlier than the date 
of wy story, had come quicker than I had expected it to 
come. Willy had suddenly walked into my lodgings at St. 
Louis, saying: “I couldn't stand it any longer, dear old 
George. We two are alone together in the world, you know, 
and we ought to be on the same side of the Atlantic. I’ve 
come over—had a beast of a voyage—but here I am, very 
pose b Jan’t you give me some breakfast, and put oft the 
scolding {” 

The scolding was put off, until the Greek calends, I sup- 
pose; and Aunt Judy received an order for breakfast to an 
ext nt that made her roll her goggle eyes like two revolving 
ope. since, the mischief being done, who could repair it. 

illy had left his tutor’s house, and come over to New 
York, a steerage passenger, with what little cash he had 
beyond the railway fare from the Empire City to St. Louis. 
And there he was, laughing, light-hearted, the best and the 
merriest of boys, waiting to see how I, his elder, should 
dispose of his destiny in this wonderful New World. I was 
at that time actuary of the Provident, and had clerks under 
me. But I could not, as an honest man, turn out a working 
penman, that my brother might have the reversion of hi: 
desk, and gur clerks were all good fellows, worth their salt, 
So I had to be somewhat careful and abstemious for awhile, 
until Brother Willy began to earn a livelihood for himself. 
It was not long before he did so. The boy was a proficient 
in matters utterly 4 to a plain accountant like myself. 
I did not know, as a rule, one tune from another, Willy was 
a finished musician. My idea of a wooden leg, had a pencii 
been forced into my clumsy fist, would probably have beer. 
no better than the crude conception which Mrs. Todger: 
might have evolved at the bidding of Mr. Pecksniff. Bu’ 
Willy was a born artist, in crayon and chalks, in oils and ir 
etching. 

“I'm not here to sponge on you, old George,” said the lad 
a month after his abrupt advent, entering the room in a flush 
of pride. ‘“ There, there, and there, are the five-dollar pieces 
and ten-dollar notes, that I have made by taking the por 
traits of some of the ugliest and most respectable cits 
and citizennesses in St. Louis. Here, in another envelope, 
are some Missouri flimsies made by teaching Creole young 





ladies of thirteen to squall French songs to a bad piano. 
You see, old fellow, I can earn my sl:1re of the honey, and if 


| water off a duck’s back. He laughs, but he’s respected, 
jsomehow. Vice comes near him, but it don’t touch him, I 
| guess.” 

| Soit was with Willy. I think, myself, that there is a re- 
| deeming quality even in most villains—of whom, certainly, 
| we in America see enough—and that they are never so piti- 
less towards a dupe as when the simpleton himself is, as 
often happens, a compound of knave and fool, with an excess 
of the latter. My younger brother, however, was no fool. 
Open as the day, so far as his own course in life was con- 
cerned, he was not easy to hoodwink as regarded the charac- 
ter of a casual acquaintance, although it was evident that he 
had shown deplorable imprudence in associating with the 
desperate scoundrels, whose ill-omened company had cost 
him his liberty, and threatened to cost him his life. AM 1 
could conjecture was, that there must have been something 
picturesque about the men; something that attracted Willy's 
artist fancy, and that he had remained in ignorance of the 
darker suspicions that rested on these wild adventurers, until 
the fatal hour, when, with pistol-shots and angry cries, the 
myrmidons of the Vigilance Committee stormed the barri- 
caded house, and Willy, bruised and overpowered, was 
dragged away, handcuffed, along with his supposed confe- 
derates. 

Of course, I must go, and go at once. It was a Jong and 
difficult journey, and a dangerous one withal for a solitary 
man to take. Small help from the appliances of civilisation 
does the traveller derive whose route lies from the right bank 
of the Mississippi towards the south-western gorges of the 
Rocky Mountain range. Here the pilerien cannot hope to 
loll comfortably on the cushions of a railway carriage, or 
even to share the accommodation of a backwoods’ coach or 
post-wagon. To ride isthe only method of rapid locomotion, 
and the road is but a mere trail across the rolling prairies, in- 
fested by white robbers as well as by red ones, and where the 
hardships and fatigues te be encountered are quite sufficiently 
formidable, even without the risk that one’s —_ might be 
destined to ornament a lodge-pole in some Apache or Com- 
anche camp. But I eould not, for # single instant, hesitate 
as to the course to be pursued, A delay of two or three days 
might, for aught I knew, afford me the opportunity of jour- 
neying in comparative safety, by joining some emigrant 
party or trading caravan, or, possibly, by availing myself of 
the protection of a relief of troops bound for the Indian fron- 
tier. But I had no time to waste, and I well knew that such 
travelling companions would perform the distance all too 
slowly for my natural impatience to reach the goal. I must 
go, and go alone, and gps trusting to Providence to 
smooth my way among the perils of the wilderness that lay 
before. I had visited the wilder regions of the West, and 
had been familiar with many Western men, and I was only 
too well aware how unsparing was the grim justice of Judge 
Lynch, the lawless law of the rude borderland. Fortunately, 
Thad asum of money at my command, It was deep in the 
afternoon by this, me banking hours were past, but I knew 
the manager well, and was aware that I could easily procure 
the cash from him at any time. There were between eight and 
nine hundred dollars, five hundred of which had been re- 
cently presented to me “as a parting token of esteem” by my 
old employers of the Provident, awaiting my call. Very 
luckily, [had not invested this small sum, and was, there- 
fore, in funds for the road. I might have to buy horses, not‘ 
improbably, instead of hiring them, but Indian ponies are 
very cheap, and I could always part, at some sacrifice, with 
the tired horse that should have carried me from one fort or 
farm station to another. And, to begin with, I had a horse 
of my own—the actuary of an American West-country As- 
surance Society wants some such help to locomotion as he 
scours the thinly peopled plains from one customer's dwell- 
ing to another’s—so that I might be off at once. 

Remembering the wise counsel of the good Baptist 
preacher, I selected from among my neatly arranged letters 
and papers such documents as I thought would best substan- 
tiate my own respectability, since I was to vouch for that of 
Willy. Hastily I threw into a pair of saddle-bags, old- 
fashioned contrivances long disused in England, but still in 
demand in the Far West, a few light articles of clothing ; and 
quickly, but carefully, I loaded my revolver, and examined 
the edge and point of my heavy bovwie-knife. | To go un- 
armed on such a journey would be to invite one’s doom. It 
took me but a few minutes to carry out these preparations, 
and to lay out clothes better adapted for the rough route than 
the superfine broadcloth, spotless Jinen, and glossy hat, of 
city life. There—-the red shirt, the felt wideawake, the blue 
Mexican poncho of spongy wool, the Ligh riding-boots of 
' soft leather, the spurs, the brandy-flask, the central-fire car- 
| tridges, the pocket-compess, never more valuable than on the 
iJonely prairie—these and some other requisites were all 
lyeady. Now fora glance at the map! Yes, that would be 
my way. To Hillsborough, first. 1 knew a cattle-farmer 
| there, one of our old clients. He, at least, would help me on, 
{should my own horse be too exhausted to proceed to Ilar- 
per’s Tavern, eight miles short of Steelville, where I could 
get refreshment and a fresh mount. I knew Llarper, the 
landlord, and the country, as far as Steelville, after which I 
should be among strangers. I must push on, probably by 











| way of Fort Scott, into the boundless plains. 
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I wrote a hurried note to Wingrove, the bank manager, 

merely telling him that I had a very sudden and urgent need 
of the money in his hands, and requesting him, as a friend, to 
disregard formality, and let me have the dollars at once; and 
giving this to Judy to carry to its destination, I myself went 
to the stables where my horse stood at livery, and ordered 
that he should be saddled and brought round. 
Me Going a journey, colonel?” said the master of the yard 
inquisitively, since I had desired that the animal might be 
fully equipped, with the heel-ropes and picketing-pegs, the 
halter, horse-blanket, and sundries, without which no pru- 
dent horseman will face the “ camping-out” life of the prai- 
rie. “You'll find it plaguy hot, and Injuns, so I heerd a 
Western boy tell yesterday, buzzing and stinging, the cusses, 
like wasps stirred out of their nest. Don’t you go to leave 
your scalp yoncer, mister, and 10b me of a good customer.” 

I had little heart, and no time, for conversation; and hav- 
ing found, to my satisfaction, that Bayard was in fine condi- 
tion and fit to work, I made the best of my way home, where 
Judy soon arrived, escorted by a bank porter, who carried 
the money in a bag, and who brought me a receipt to sign, 
with a laconic note from Wingrove, merely running thus: 
“ Allright; I wish you luck.—E. H. W.” 

“ May it prove a good omen!” said I to myself, as I made 
haste to dress for my plunge into the barbarism of the back- 
woods. Soon my toilet was completed, and I heard the hoofs 
of Bayard approach the door. Judy stared aghast as she 
saw me appear, booted and belted, with the saddle-bags and 
the poncho on my arm. 

“ Golly, Massa George! you never travel now, in de heated 
term, and just before dey elect um secrary!” was all she 
could say. 

“ Time and tide, Aunt Judy, wait for no man,” I answer- 
ed, with affected cheerfulness. “You will take very good 
care of everything, I know, till you see me back again. I 
shan’t be long away, I hope, and most likely Massa Willy— 
your favorite, you know, old lady—will come back with me.” 

But I heard the old negress, affectionate as colored servants 
are apt to become after a time to an empioyer who treats 
them with common kindness, sobbing vehemently as I went 
down to have a Jast look at my horse-gear and equipments, 
and that sound grated on my ears somehow. However, I 
had no leisure to guess at the nature of the apprehensions for 
my safety that evidently beset the faithful creature, but wav- 
ing my hand again with a hearty “Good-bye, Aunt Judy!” 
I sprang into the saddle and rode away. As I clattered past 
Richard Brownrigg’s lodgings, I looked up, thinking it pos- 
sible that I should catch a glimpse of the tenant in his shaded 
balcony; but there was no sign of life there; the thick sun- 
blinds were pulled down, and the house lay seemingly asleep, 
with the afternoon sunshine streaming on its white Ren I 
could not help, for a moment, contrasting my old school-fel- 
low’s peaceful calm of mind with mine, torn and distracted 
as I was with fifty conflicting feelings. And yet it was buta 
few hours since Dick was congratulatiug me on my success 
in gaining the secretaryship. That hope was fading away 
into the haze of uncertainty. Whoever the new secretary 
might be, it was unlikely that he should sign himself George 
Fern. But what the loss of salary and standing, the blight of 
mere pecuniary prospects, when a brother’s life was at stake, 
when a brother's cruel and untimely death might be averted 
by a little extra speed and energy? On, then, Bayard, on, 


have been subsequent to 1703, when Achmet began his trou- 
blesome reign. 

She was in this situation of trust, when Salmoni, who had 
never forgotten her, after a long and unsuccessful search 
through many seaport towns in the Levant—a veritable pil- 
grim of love—accidentally discovered, by a casual conversa- 
tion with a Turkish seaman, where she was, and how occu- 
pied ; for this man had been one of the corsair’s crew. 

Disguised as a Turk, and giving out that “he was the 
father of Fatima, the trusted slave,’ Salmoni found means to 
communicate with her through an éécheoglun, one of the slaves 
or pages attached to the seraglio, and they were thus evabled 
to see each other and converse, their hasty meetings being 
but stolen moments of tenderness and joy. 

Emilia was now in attendance upon a little daughter of 
Achmet IIL, born in 1710, and then six months’ old. ifer 
mother was the Sultana Aski, formerly a Georgian slave, and 
then one of the kadines or wives of the Sultan, ladies whose 
number rarely exceeds seven. Emilia was high in /avor with 
both Achmet and this sultana, as she had been particularly 
serviceable to the latter at the birth of the child, through 
some little skill she had acquired from her father, the sur- 
geon; thus the confidence they reposed in her, and the au- 
thority she possessed over all the people in and about the 
seraglio, facilitated the execution of those plans for an escape, 
suggested and urged by Salmoni. 

With a view to this end, she desired the Jastonghi, or head- 
gardener, to make a see-saw, which was in the gardens, so 
high that she—and” her pupils, probably—might sce the 
whole city from the lofty wall that girds this place, where 
still the trees — are always green, that the inhabitants 
of Galata and other places may not see the ladies at their 
lonely promenades. Aided by this see-saw, she dropped over 
the wall a billet to Salmoni, desiring him to procure a ladder, 
“a steel-yard” to fix it to the masonry, to make arrange- 
ments with a ship captain, and, when all was prepared, to 
wait her beneath the wall of that terrible Serai Bournous, 
which no slave-woman had ever yet left alive. 

Salmoni promptly obeyed her instructions; he discovered 
a ship for the Levant, and, by a note tossed over the wall, 
informed her of the night, and the very hour of their depar- 
ture. 

She was in the act of reading this note—probably not for 
the first time—when the Sultan Achmet suddenly entered 
her apartment; and she had barely time to toss it, unseen, 
into a porphyry vase; for this billet, if discovered, might 
have consigned her to the bowstring of the capidgi-bashi, or 
the sack of the black channatoraga, and its concealment 
forms an important feature in the story of the fugitives. 

The hour—almost the moment—for flight had arrived, and 
Salmoni, she knew, awaited her below the garden wall; yet, 
amid all the terror and anxiety of the time, so strong was 
Ewilia’s love for the little baby-girl of whom she had the 
chief care, that she resolved to convey the child away with 
her, and hoped eventually to rear it as a Christian. Collect- 
ing all her jewels, and those which Achmet had already lav- 
ished on the infant, she took with them the silken fetfa, or 
record of its birth ; and, to be brief, escaped unseen by means 
of the steel-yard and ladder. 

As she descended, the latter was held for her by a person 
in a gray cloak, whom she believed to be Salmoni, and into 





good horse, faster and faster yet, but with a tight rein and 
heedful riding, for I must husband your generous strength in 
case of need. So we are clear of the suburbs now, and the 
open country lies blue before us. On, Bayard, on! 


(To be continued.) 


—_——__=.—__——_— 
LA BELLE TURQUE. 
THE STORY OF THE PRINCESS CECILE. 
BY JAMES GRANT. 


—€, 

Of all the wandering claimants to royalty, scions of kings 
“retired from business,” sod disant regal pretenders, false or 
real—whether like Perkin Warbeck, or the six Demetriuses 
of Russia, some more recent pseudo-heirs of the house of 
Stuart who figured in Austria after the “ Quarterly” drove 
them out of Scotland, “the Duke of Normandy” in London, 
and so forth, who have appeared from time to time, none 
have had so marvellous a story to tell as the Princess Cecile, 
“La belie Turque,” as she was named, who, announcing her- 
self, in two volumes octavo, to be a daughter of the deposed 
sultan Achmet IIL, took the heedless world of Paris by sur- 

rise, about a hundred years ago, and whose narrative has 
requently been classed with romances, though it came forth 
as a veritable history, an¢ with a title more clearly avowed 
than that of “ Ascanius, cr the Adventurer in Scotland.” 

The editor, who guaranteed its truth, wasa man of veracity 
and credit in his day; and he urged upon the public, that 
however extraordinary and romantic her adventures might 
appear, they were, nevertheless, strictly fact ; and in a letter 
addressed to the editors of the “ Journal de Paris,” in 1787, 
he added, that in that year, the lady was still alive in the 
French capital, “and, notwithstanding her advanced age, in 
the enjoyment of good health.” 

It is singular that her narrative, whether false or true, as 
given by herself and “ M. Buisson, Litteraire, Hotel de Mes- 
grigny, Rue des Poitevins’—as it would furnish ample ma- 
terials for the largest three-volume novel—escaped the cyes 
of Alexandre Dumas, or Viscount d’Arlincourt, as it is full 
< adventures of the most stirring kind, and, told briefly, runs 

us: 

The introductory part of her story, in which the names of 
persons of rank are concealed, contains necessarily, tle ad- 
ventures of her governess, or nurse, by whom she was first 
abducted from ber home, and brought to France. 

It would appear that about the year 1700, a Mademoiselle 
Emilia (sic), caughter of a surgeon in the French seaport 
town of Genes, was, with her lover, a young Genoese, named 
Salmoni, in a pleasure-boat upon the Mediterranean, a little 
way from the coast, when, notwithstanding “la terreur du 
nom de Louis XIVth,” they were pounced upon by some 
Turkish corsairs—a common enough event in those days, 
—_ not unfrequent, even after Lord Exmouth demolished 

ers, 

This occurred in the dusk; and the voice of Salmoni, who 
had been singing, is supposed to have first attracted them. 
Being armed, the Italian defended his love and his life with 
courage, but fell severely wounded, and was left for dead in 
the bottom of his boat, which floated away, the sport of the 
waves, while Emilia was carried off, ana, in consequence of 
her great beauty, was ultimately sold, at Constantinople, under 
the name of Fatima, for the service and amusement of Ach- 
met III., who, in consequence of her accomplishments, made 
her a species of governess to his children, instead of retain- 
ing her among the odalisques im the seraglio. This must 


whose arms she was, consequently, about to throw herself, 
when another man started forward, and plunged a sword in- 
to his breast. He fled, and a cry escaped Emilia, who fell 
to the ground; but at that moment the captain of the vessel, 
by which Salmoni had arranged they should escape, rushed 
up, and, tearing off the mufflings of the fallen man, merely 
exclaimed, “It is not he!” and bore her off to the sea- 
shore. 

An alarm had been given. There was no time to wait for 
the absent Salmoni; she was placed at once on board the 
vessel, which immediately sailed and made all speed to leave 
the Golden Horn behind. She proved to be a small craft be- 
longing to Bayonne, commanded by a young captain from 
Dieppe; who ultimately landed Emilia and her charge at 
Genes, where her first care was to have the litle Turque bap- 
tized according to the rites of the Catholic Church. 

This, it is recorded,,was done by the cure of St. Eulalie de 
Genes, who named her Marie Cecile; and, in honor of an 
event so remarkable, a salute was fired by the cannon of the 
chateau and those of the ramparts of the fort; and three 
religeuses, named respectively, La Mere St. Agnes, La Mere 
St. Modeste, and La Mere de |’Humilite, are mentioned as 
having taken a deep interest in the escaped fugitive and her 
charge, who was kept in ignorance of her origin till her 
fifteenth year. 

We know not how many daughters Achmet III. is said to 
have had; but in a letter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
dated from Adrianople, she writes of his eldest being 
betrothed in marriage to Behram Bassa, then the reignin 
court favorite, and translates a copy of verses he had addresse 
to her. 

Cecile was now taken to several European courts, “at 
which”—according to the narrative—* she was received with 
all the honors due to her illustrious rank.” In Russia, she 
was presented to the Czar, Peter I. (who died in that year;) 
but in England, she would seem to have centented herself 
with a short residence at a coftee-house (cafe,) in Covent 
Garden! Among other sovereigns, she was presented to Pope 
Clement XL, at Rome, where her beauty, which she inherited 
from her Georgian mother, especially the profusion of her 
exquisite hair, began to surround her with snares and 
perils. 

In Rome, her guardian, Emilia, had the joy of once more 
meeting Salmoni! The man who had been stabbed beneath 
the seraglio wall, had not been he, but the Turkish corsair, 
through whom he had first traced her there, and who had 
hoped to make profit out of the intended escape by treacher- 
ously revealing it to the sultan; and for this purpose he had 
plotted with a female slave attached to the palace. This 
woman, through whose hands the important billet passed, had 
artfully erased the hour of twelve, fixed by Salmoni, and 
substituted eleven. Hence, though the sailor had full time to 





make the age failed in the execution of his purpose ; 
so now, after all their perils, Salmoni and Emilia were mar- 
ried in the Eternal City, where the love affairs of “ La belle 
Turque” speedily begen to attract notice. 

First, we are told, that a duke fell in love with her; but 
she made him her friend, assuring him that he could never 
be more to her, as she had already become inspired by a 
passion for a handsome young Knight of Malta, who hoped 
soon to be absolved from his vow of celibacy. While wait- 
ing for this, the knight’s father, old Prince —, as mischance 
would have it, became enamored of her, reckless that he w 
rival of his son; and, to avoid his importunities, she and the 
Salmonis set out suddenly for Paris, where, by the knavery 
of a banker, she lost much of the proceeds of the jewels 
brought from Constantinople; so that her fortune was re- 











duced from sixty thousand livres yearly, to about ten thou- 
sand. 

In a coffee-house at Paris, Cecile chanced to see in the 
“ Gazette de France,” an account of the misfortunes that had 
overtaken her father, Achmet III. This was in 1730, when 
that weak and imbecile voluptuary, who had viewed with in- 
difference the Hungarian troubles and the wars of the north, 
after being involved in a contest with Russia, by which he 
lost in succession the cities of Asoph, and Belgrade, and the 
provinces of Temesvar, Servia, and Wallachia, on the dis- 
comfiture of his arms by Persia, had an insurrection among 
his own subjects, and was compelled by the Janissaries to 
abdicate in favor of his nephew, Mustapha II., who threw 
him into a prison, where he passed a life of mortification and 
shame, “after he had,” as Voltaire has it, “sacrificed his 
vizier and his principal officers, in vain, to the resentment of 
the nation.” 

On reading of all these things, Cecile registered a vow that 
she would vis:t Turkey, seek out her father, and endeavor to 
console him in his misfortunes; and the death of her guar- 
dian, Emilia, about this time, together with the annoyance 
she experienced from the old prince, who, presuming on her 
friendless, dubious, and false position, daily “‘ became more 
urgent and less respectful,” hastexed her departure. 

Alone she sct out for Fontainebleau to solicit a passport as 
a French subject, and to return thanks for the protection 
afforded her Uy the court of Louis XIV.; but in returning to 
Paris, her carriage was stopped at nicht in the forest, which 
then covered thirty thousand acres of hill and valley, and 
there ensued an episode, which, by its coincidences, seems too 
evidently romance, though truth at times is stranger than 
fiction. 

A handsomely-attired chevalier—who proved to be the 
Prince—requested her to alight and enter a voiture, which 
stood there with six horses, pleading that she wouid do so, 
“ without compelling him to use violence.” 

On this, she uttered a cry for help; and ere long another 
voiture dashed wp, and there leaped vut a gentleman sword in 
hand. He proved to be young Duke de ——, her Roman 
admirer, and he had barely time to recognise Cecile, when 
her betrothed, the Knight of Malta, also appeared on the 
scene, which thus becomes so melo-dramatic as to throw 
ridicule on the story. - 

“The Duke is about to deprive you of your mistress,” said 
the cunning old Prince to his son; “let us jointly use our 
swords against him in defence of your dearest interests.” 

So thereupon the cavalier of Malta ran the poor Duke 
through the body in the most approved fashion ; bore off the 
fainting Cecile to Paris, and placed her in the hotel of his 
father. There the renewed, but secret, addresses of the latter 
so greatly alarmed her, that on one occasion she had to pro- 
tect herself by an exhibition of pistols, after which, she 
escaped with Salmoni and the Knight, who urged that she 
should, in fulfilment of her vow, visit her captive father, 
while he once more strove, at the feet of Pope Clement’s suc- 
cessor, to get his oath of celibacy absolved. 

In Turkey, some unruly Janissaries slew Salmoni, and were 
about to offer some violence to Cecile, despite her French 
passport, when she displayed before them the feifa! This, 
we are told, was a piece of yellow silk on which were em- 
broidered, in golden letters, the names of the Sultan, of her 
mother Aski, and herself, with the day and hour of her 
birth, together with certain passages from the Koran: “ The 
children of the Sultans are bound with the fetfa immediately 
after birth ; and this document is deemed a sacred proof of 
their royal descent; and at the sight of it, every Mohamme- 
dan must bow himself to the ground, and defend with his 
life the wearer of it.” 

By this time her cousin Mustapha ITI. was dead, and his 
successor, her kinsman, Mohammed Y., on hearing of her 
story, and, more than all, of her beauty, conceived a passion 
for and sent his chief friend and confidant, the Begler- 
beg of Natolia, to inform her of the honor that awaited her. 
Being informed that it was the fame of her wonderful hair 
that had first excited the curiosity and admiration of the Sul- 
tan, she cut it entirely off, ‘and, tossing it to the messenger— 

“ Go,” said she, “and give your master this—the object of 
his love—and tell him, that a woman capable of such a sa- 
crifice, knows no master but Heaven and her own heart!” 

Had chignons been then in fashion, much trouble might 
have been saved the fair Cecile; who, finding that a hasty de- 
parture from Turkey alone could save her, demanded, but in 
vain, a passport from the Bashaw of Smyrna or Izmir. 
Urged by her father Achmet, she quitted secretly by sea, and 
was landed by a French frigate at Toulon, where she learned 
from the lieutenant of a Maltese galley that her lover had 
perished in a duel. 

Her journey to Turkey had greatly impoverished her, and 
now she found herself in France almost without a friend, 
with only five hundred ducats and a diamond, the gift of 
her father Achmet IIL Choosing vo conceal her fallen for- 
tune from every eye, she selected a humble dwelling in an 
obscure part of the city, where, long years after, her editor 
first discovered her, and where, at a distance from royal 
thrones, from human wealth and grandeur, she had sought to 
pass the evening of her days in peace an? obscurity. “ God 
has blessed my fortitude,” ‘she concludes. “ Born in 1710, I 
have lived to see the 1st of January, 1786, and must now se- 
renely and tranquilly await that peace by which death must 
make amends for all the surprising and afflicting changes of 
fortune which I have experienced in my passage through 
life.” 

Cecile—if she ever existed at all—must have been then in 
her 76th year. Her narrative is certainly mentioned in the 
“ Journal de Paris ;” Lut in the tide of events that so rapidly 
followed the year, in which the financial troubles of France 
began, the meeting of the States-General, and the crash of the 
first Revolution following, we hear no more of “ La belle 
Turque,” the soi-disant daughter of the dethroned Achmet ITI. 
—London Society. 
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COMMON THINGS. 


The bee from the clover bloom 
Is ready to lift his wings; 

I found him gathering honey 
Out of the common things. 


The bird to the maple bough 
The twigs and the stubble brings; 
He is building his love a cottage 








Out of the common things. 


as | The poet sits by himself— 


What do you think he sings? 
Nothing! He gets no music 
Out of the common things! 
—Seribner’s Monthly. 
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- | For the whole of that season we were as Successful as |that I had been the death of poor Tom, for he had seemed 
A HIGH CALLING. free be; and, through constant practice, we got to be very - a . I " the a — I hung ay again vio- 
; 7 o : <| handy, and did our tricks in a way which the newspapers | lently. saw the ear ow like a map, and the golden 
it pay ry aan py Brenton Sey ao. Rai ort called graceful; but, as a mattegof p Acoang there were soon a clowh up above the great net-covered ball, and then a mist 
was dangerous, and perhaps parliament was right te pat a/ host of imitators ; and at the beginning of next season, peo- | Swam before my eyes, and all seemed black and thick as 
stop to it. But I didn’t like it then, for it was my bread, and | ple wanted something new, and the manager asked us if | mi = , , : ; 
meant five pounds a week to me; and when it was stopped, We couldn’t introduce something—* It must be wonderfully hen I came to, I was lying on my back in the car, with 
my profession was ruined. exciting, you know,” he said, “ or else it won't take. You'd | man pouring brandy between my lips. My first words 
I don’t look like it now, for you see I’ve made flesh, and | think that was strong enough for them,” he continued, were gasped out in a husky tone, for I did not know where 
am close on fifty; but fifteen or twenty years ago, when I, pointing to a balloon ; “ but, lor bless you, they don’t care I was ; and then I remember bursting out into quite a shriek, 
was in my fleshings, I could have shown you such a figure, |W for balloons. Go and think it over. For my part, I as I cried : “ W here’s Tom * 
and such muscles as’ you wouldn't see every day. Me and thcught of proposing a trapeze at the top of the two highest Here, old man,” he said, for they had managed to drag 
my brother were a regular pair, just the same height, and | Scaffold poles we can get.” us both into the car; and for the next hour we sat there 
wonderfully alike. It was a bit of gammon ; but it took started a bit as he said that; and just then the balloon shivering, saturated with cold ye even the men in 
wonderfully in the bUls; and our manager said it would be | Pose and went away swiftly and lightly over the trees, while the car being silent, unnerved, as I suppose, by our narrow 
utter madness to anrounce ourselves as Benjamin and| I watched it thoughtfully, for I had got an idea in my | escape. : s : c 
Thomas Hitchens; so we used to be in blue letters all over | head. . : . Tom wanted to go again, but I wouldn’t let him. “TI did 
London, “Les Freres Provencaux:” and the people came to| The next morning I talked it over with Tom, who agreed | not tremble,” he said; “it was only a sudden fit of giddiness 
see us from all parts. . : jto it in he minute ae we shock hands over it slowl., for “oleae oe sail iallat a 
: dui dens ,| our minds were made up. » though, J one, on horses 
atiae pone mel “ ~ ~ vi oie _ hs pe ae ;| When the manager engaged us first, he said our name | and on bulls, and I meant to have had a car of flying swans 
of people who will say it was known long before ; but don't| wouldn’t do abit. The Tautipalpitis’ name, he said, was by | for a grand hit, when government stepped in and put a stop 
you believe ’em. I’m the man who invented the trapeze—at | Tights Bodge The consequence was (as I have said), we|to it; and, as I said before, very sorry I was, for it was my 
least, I'm the boy—that is, I invented it when I was a boy| Went in for French; so the announcement of the * Grand | living.—Chambers's Journal 
on the swing in our back-garden, the one we made under the | Trapeze Act,” of “Les Freres Provencaux” was advertised 


Oo 
old apple-tree, out of mother’s clothes-line, and rubbed till it| #!l_ over London. P a 
bose ot to bits, and let Tom down that heavy that he put| _ How well I remember that bright June day, when, going OUT AT INTEREST. 
out his shoulder. forward in our grand dresses, all tights, satin, ruff, and span- eae 
You see, it was from experimenting on that swing, hanging! gles, we were greeted with a roar of applause, and saw that (Conelusion.) 


by my legs, by one hand, by two hands, and upside down, the Gardens were crammed with people, in the middle of 
tat Teouek the seeds of ail those wonderful rh exploits | Whom was the great balloon ready filled, and swinging about |on the security of land, and a good many estates changed 
that have, as we say in the bills, “thrilled expectant| 4S it tugged at its ropes, j : hands. Many gentlemen of moderate property were dazzled 
audiences in every nerve and fibre of their frames.” “ How do you feel, Tom?” I said, looking at him. by the reports as to El Dorado, and either joined companies 

Tom turned very sulky after he put his shoulder out, and Brave as a lion, my boy,” he says stoutly. “Its no more |of adventurers eager to colonise some portion of the New 
he wouldn’t try ‘any more tricks, till he grew jealous of | than doing it twenty feet high. Sa World, or fitted out, ships to prey upon Spanish commerce. 
seeing me get so handy at them (he was a queer fellow was ‘ True,” I said ; “and it is as easy to be drowned in sixty | These semi-piratical enterprises demanded ready money, and 
Tom, and never could bear for me to be ahead of him, even | 48 in six hundred feet of water.” many broad acres held in fee-simple, with many a gray manor- 
in taking medicine), and then he set to whenI wasn’t by,| The next minute we were holding the trapeze bars, close | house nestling among its elms, were melted down in the 
and worked so hard that he got to shorten the rope, and to| to the balloon, waiting the signal for it to rise; and now, | crucible whence Hope promised to extract the ingots of the 
hang by one foot, quite clever. I hadn't known anything | for the first time, I felt a sensation of fear, and I'll tell you | wonderful Western Indies. The heavy fines and crushing 
about it, he’d been so sly; so that I was quite took aback what gave it to me—the peopte, instead of cheering: us AS | assessments imposed by Cromwell's major-generals on malig- 
one day when, after figuring about in my boyish fashion | $00n as we began to rise, kept perfectly silent, and ‘hat | nants, compelled numbers of royalists to mortgage estates 
upon the rope, he sniggered at me abit, and then, to my great| Seemed to go right through me; for you must know that | they never bad the means to redeem, and a large portion of 
astonishment: “Get down,” he says; and he sets to, and| What we had been advertised to do was to perform our rope | the soil of England passed at that time from the hands of its 
dves all I have done before, and a great deal more too, till he|@0d bar tricks right under the balloon, twenty feet below | former proprietors. Almost simultaneously, Britannia her- 
ends by one leg, when crash! the rope snapped, and down | the car, and that without anything to save us if we should | self appeared in the market as a borrower. ‘The first public 
came poor Tom on his head and shoulder with a most make a slip. . : creditors had very little idea of their own position with re- 
terrible bang. There was no time for fear, though ; and the next minute | spect to the many headed debtor to whom they lent a few 

Up got Tom, and flew at me like a tiger, because I was| we were doing it all as coolly as could be, as we rose fifty, a | hundred pounds at a time. They trusted the worshipful the 
laughing—and I put it to you, could I help it?—and then we| hundred, a thousand feet in the air, and floated away out of | Chancellor of the Exchequer, or they obliged his honor the 
had a regular stand-up fight, which was not ended until our sight. ; - Tellerfor they dropped their mite into the ever-ready hand 
Mary charged down on us with a clothes-prop, and caught| _ I don’t recall that I was so very glad to get up into the car,/of the Lord High Treasurer, exactly as they would have 
Tom by the throat with the big prong, so as she held him| for the excitement kept me from feeling afraid; I remember | offered the same accommodation to a great merchant, whose 
against the wall till he promised he wouldn’t fight any more. | thinking, though, that Tom looked rather pale. Then we | wool had not yet been paid for by his Genoese custowers. 
Tom didn’t keep his promise, for he was aterrible boy for| wrapped up well, and enjoyed our first hour's ride till we) The theory of the National Debt, as of the nation’s income 
fighting, and many’s the up-and-down set-to we have had | came down right away in Kent. 


In the reign of Elizabeth a good deal of cash was borrowed 





} ’ and its outlay, was formerly a very simple one. The king, 
together. Woe betide any boy, though, who touched me ! We kept that on time after time, and the people came to | out of his own revenues, was supposed to keep up in time of 
It didn’t matter how big he was, Tom always took my part, | see us in ‘mobs. The manager said it was the greatest take peace the whole machinery of the government. It was for 
and thrashed him. he had ever had; andI must say he behaved to us very 


\ us s him to pay the judges, and such other functionaries, few, in- 
From doing things on the rope, we took to tumbling a neonate what with raising our wages and making us| deed, as were directly dependent on the crown, to provide 
little on the gronnd, tying ourselves in knots, walking on | presents. ut I did not feel easy in my own mind, for the | for the civil needs of the country, and to maintain such in- 
our hands; and J caabaover forget the day that I first threw | idea was my own invention, and I thought I ought not to|stitutions as were not self-supporting. As these costs and 
a somersault without touching the ground with my hands. | have exposed poor Tom to “ likewise; but all the same | charges gradually increased, parliament had to vote grants in 
That day was a marked one for me; first, because of the |I dared not say a word, for if I had, I knew how jealous he | aid of the royal purse, and as the ministers of state, like 
pride I felt as Iran in the field and spun over; second, | Would have turned directly. : other persons, often outrau the constable, a little friendly 
because Tom was so jealous that he took a run and a jump,| [should think we had done this about a month; and all | help from the London citizens was frequently required. But 
and came down on his back, making it so stiff and bad that| through that month there was ringing in my ears the words | the worthy men who supplied the necessities of the Treasury 
he couldn’t move hardly for a week. of a woman who said out loud on the second time we went| would have stood aghast at the conception of a funded debt. 

At last, having done all this for our own amusement as| up: “ Ah, they'll do that once too often.” Suppose, I thought | That these should not get their money back at all, unless by 
boys, we had to give it up, for times got very bail at home. | to myself, we do do it once too often! But'then there came the | selling their claim, at a fluctuating and capricious rate of 
Poor father, who had only been a journeyman painter, fell| thought of the money, and that drove away a great deal of | value, in open market to somebody else, would have seemed 
ill and died; and mother moved to London, where, after a| my timidity, as T told myself that a man might play such | to them little better than flat robbery. Theirs was a running 
deal of trying, we boys got a job here anda job there at| antics for his whole life and never fall. Well, a’ I said, we | account with the king and his servants, and it was fully un- 
rough painting, for, from helping father at home, we were | had been doing it abouta month, when one evening we took | derstood that the skinners, and drapers, and mercers who 
both pretty handy with the brush. our places as usual, It was an extra night, and the largest |lent a thousand pounds should be paid by their august 

Times, however, were very hard with us, when one day balloon was to ascend; our rope, too, was to be lengthened | debtor, so soon as the latter should have tided over his tem- 
we heard of achance. The Royal Conduit Gardens were | to thirty feet, and at that distance below the car we were to 


3 porary embarrassments. — 
being done up in a hurry, the lessee having taken them, as it | Swing about as usual. re. é Gradually, as the nation grew richer and more restless, it 
tf were, at theeleventh hour; and being at a high rent,of| You may say we ought to have been ased to it by this| became customary to lend spare cash and superfluous savings 
“— course he wanted to get them open as soon as possible. | time; there are things, though, which you never do get used | to His Majesty Charles the Second. The lenders must have 
Redecoration was the order of the day, and every man who | to, try how you will, and this was one of them. well understood the personal character of this unprincipled 
could handle a brush was taken on, painters being scarce in| The bands were playing away their best; the people were | recipient of their hard-earned coin. King Charles, as Macau- 
the spring. 


eagerly looking at the half-a-dozen e#ronauts who were to | lay tells us, broke faith with the public creditor, but he was 
Well, we went, and were soon busily at work, painting] ascend; the manager of the balloon was there; the signal|one of those fprinces whose worst deeds are gently done. 
arbors and arches, and tonching up orchestra and artificial | was given, and the people got in. Then the balloon was] He had no idea, for instance, of that blank repudiation which 
sky till the Gardens were opened, when the manager, who} allowed to rise so high that our trapeze swung clear, when [| turned the stock of Pennsylvania into waste paper saleable 
was a very civil fellow, gave Tom and your humble servant | hung from it by my legs, holding a cross-bar in my hands,| by weight to the butterman. “Spanish deferred” would to  . 
a ticket for the opening day. over which Tom threw his legs, and hung head downwards ; | him have been as unintelligible as the Cabala, and the various 
That was a treat for us, for we were in good spirits, having | and then away we went up, up through the soft evening air, | rogueries and rascalities by which the bonds of some South 
a few shillings inour pockets. We saw the theatricals, heard | so slowly that Tom’s hand touched the top of one of the elm-| American states have been brought to the present sellin 
the music, looked at this, looked at that, and were thoroughly | trees as he waved about a couple of flags. price, were as Greek and Hebrew to his uninstructed mind 
enjoying ourselves, until we joined the circle about to witness! Our custom was to hang quite still till we were up four or | The problem, so far as he was concerned, was easily solved. 
the performances of the Tantipalpiti family ; and there we] five hundred feet, and then to begin our twining and twist- | The king, as king, borrowed, and he could not pay the prin- 
stood for some time seeing them walk on their hands, tie! ing, and so we did now, when Tom pitched away the flags, cipal, nor was the interest always forthcoming. There was 
themselves in knots, and do a few clumsy somersaults. Then} and we went through our tricks rising higher and higher, | the French Duchess of Portsmouth, there was Nell Gwynn 
Tom looked at me, and I looked at him, and we went away | with the faces of the dense crowd getting mixed into a con-| there were other daughters of the horseleech, hustling an 
laughing together at what we had seen. fused mass, and the strains of the band growing fainter, till | struggling with importunate courtiers fora share of the royal 
“Why,” said Tom at last, stopping short, and giving} all below was quite mingled in a faint hum. plunder. Whitehall was as bare of read 


y money as might 
himself a tremendous slap on the thigh, “if I couldn’t do} We had only one more trick to do, and that was to cast | be expected from a palace where Barbara Palmer and Maria 
that fly-over better than any one there, I'd eat my boots.” loose the bar, and each man swing by his own rope. I had | Mancini were in authority over a weak and lavish monarch, 

“Tt was poor, wasn’t it?” I said. 


loosened my end, the perspiration streaming down me the|and whence the king could draw upon the Exchequer as a 
“Poor!” echoed Tom; “it was shameful.” while, and Tom had done the same, when, swinging round ony ae draws upon his bankers. 
We walked home that night in silence; but no sooner ey 


; But there wes 
: towards me witha horrible white face, he exclaimed: “ Ben, | corn in 
were we in our room than Tom whips off his coat and waist- 


rypt. There was cash in England, and the newly- 





4 old man, I’m going to fall.” established Post Office was a paying concern, and the chim- 
coat, and kicks away his boots, and then goes through half-a-|_ It's no use; I couldn’t tell you what I felt then, if I had| ney money brought in its solid half-million with a certainty 
dozen of = old tricks—rather stiffly, but better than any-| tried ever so, only that in half a second, I saw Tom lying ajequal to that of the curses with which cottagers pursued 
thing we had seen. 


horrible crushed’ corpse far below ; and I felt so paralysed | those who gathered it, and already the income of England 
“ Have a try, old boy,” hesaid; and Ihad a try; and the] that I thought I should have let go my own rope and fallen} began to show the strange elasticity which has since kept 
next day we nearly frightened our landlady to death, and} myself. I could act, though, and I did, for ina flash I had | our heads above water through long wars and fierce domestic 
sent her off searching for help to cut Tom down, because he | given myself a jerk forward, and thrown myself against Tom, | discontent. 
had hung himself from a hook in the ceiling. They got) flinging my legs round him and holding him tightly; and William of Orange, when he mounted the English throne 
used to our antics at last, and took no notice of us, as we| then, tired as I was, I felt that I had double weight to sus-|must surely have brought with him a complete financial 
tried hard to get off that stiffness, for the same idea had | tain, for Tom’s rope was swinging to and fro, and as my legs guide, since from his time we date the funding of our debt. 
struck us both—that we had better take to tumbling than clung round his body, his head hung down, and I knew he | The Dutch were, indeed, our masters in this matter, In 
paint, and starve. must have fainted. Holland there were banks and bankers, when in England our 
“It strikes me,” said Tom, “that if we get a rope or two| How I managed to hold on,I can’t tell now, for though | goldsmiths were just beginning to emulate their Amsterdam 
and some cross-bars fixed, we can rather astonish some of! weak with all I had done, 1 managed to give a hoarse cry | correspondents by giving a receiptfor cash deposited. It was 
them ; anyhow, we'll see.” for help, and the next moment I heard a cry of horror from | soon found that a goldsmith’s receipt, in the absence of the 
I quite agreed with Tom ; and a short time after, as bold as! the basket-work car. as yet undreamed-of bank-note, would go the round of Lon- 
brass, we applied to the manager of the Gardens for an| Then I felt the rope begin to jerk as they began to haul | don traffic, acd could conveniently be transferred from hand 
engagement. Of course, he wanted to see what we could do;| us up, and [ managed to shriek out: “ No! no!” for if they | to hand, without calling into requisition the apparatus by 
so acouple of ropes were fitted up over the stage of the little) had hauled any longer, they must have jerked poor Tom| which the sterling value of the current coin of the realm, 
hall, a bar was tied across like a swing; and on it we set to,| from my hold. then unmilled, and therefore sadly liable to cutting, and 
turning over, hanging by hands and toes and the backs of| I often ask myself whether it was half an hour or only a clipping, and filing, had to be tested. Yet a little while, and 
our heads, and playing such daring pranks, that we brought | few seconds before I saw a rope lowered with a big running|a poor Scotchman, learned in foreign finance, would found 
down the house—that is to say, the lesseeand his friends| noose, and then I’ve a misty notion of having set my teeth|the Bank of England, and the Old Lady of Threadneedle- 
applauded loudly ; and I believe I never felt so happy in my | fast on the rope, as I felt a dreadful weight as of if drag- | street begin a long and prosperous career, during which her 
life as when he engaged us on the spot at a salary. ging at me, Then I felt that it was all over, and I knew| bright example has been followed by affiliated daughters in 
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all lands, from {the powerful Bank of France to the puny | 
weakling of some striving South Sea colony. : 

In a piecemeal, hap-hazard way, private persons with 
something tolend learned that they might invest their money | 
securely in the public debt of any well-reputed state. They 
must not, it is true, expect pac ag from the corporete | 
debtor. But some one else would be willing to buy their 
rights as regarded the money due from the government. The | 
interest was ready to the day. And, despite all temptations | 
to reap an immediate comfort by dishonesty, some countries, 
England and Holland at their head, have sturdily maintained 
thelr credit at huge self-sacrifice, and have never put off a 
creditor with vexatious excuses or fraudulent deductions. 
Good deeds like these shine very far in the naughty world of 
the money market. Credit is, indeed, like the fabled ermine 
that dies of shame if there be but a spot to sully its pure 
white. France was lately the chief of commercial nations 
on the Continent, yet her financial good name has never 
quite recovered that ugly little history of the days of the Di- 
rectory, of the forced circulation ot paper, of the national 
creditor gagged or guillotined, and of assignats so depreciated 
that eighteen hundred francs in paper money would barely 
buy a breakfast at a second-rate cafe on the Boulevards. 
Austria has been twice bankrupt, and the inexplicable favor 
with which her securities are regarded in most European ex- 
changes is rather a pérsonal homage of the stock-jobbers 
(usvally an unimaginative race) to the good intentions of the 
House of Hapsburg, than a certain criterion that the hetero- 
geneous empire is actually solvent. , 

There are states with public debts with respect to which 
there is always a pleasing anxiety as to whether the next 
half-yearly coupon will be paid. Italy, Turkey, Egypt, lead 
off in this dance, while a few other countries of great unde- 
veloped resources follow them, The question constantly 
occurs as to whether the party of action will or will not pre- 
vent the minister of finance from meeting his nengomen: 
as to the chance that the vizier should muster the ready money 
for his Christian creditors; or the khedive’s man of business 
have a golden a to fling to the expectant Cerberus of Eng- 
lish wnt French investers. The result is often akin to that 
which ensued when a fine old Irish gentleman contrived to 
remit from Castle Rackrent enough to satisfy the many 
claimants on the November rents. It was a squeeze and a 
struggle, but the awkward corner was turned at last, and 
thers was every one’s money, punctual to the moment. 

Washington Irving, in his Little Britain, speaks of an 
English optimist who never failed to prove that the publi: 
debt with which his country was brudened was a greav 
national bulwark and blessing. More natural to an ill- 
regulated mind was the surprise expressed by the Persian 
ambassador that the debt should endure when the unexam- 
pled park of artillery at Woolwich was competent, if wisely 
employed, to blow liabilities and creditors into infinite space. 
But really, when we consider the convenience which Consols 
aflord to the large and timid rentier class, to nervous oki 
gentlewomen, quiet widows, wary trustees, and the like, it 
almost seems as if, supposing no National Debt to exist for 
the comfort of these dese: ving persons, it would be necessary 
to create one. 

It is very nice and pleasant to have within one’s grasp a 
certainty. The humblest fund-holder, who puts bis little ali 
into the Three per Cents, has his annual pittance better 
assured to him than had the longest-headed capitalist of the 
Whittington times. Dividend-day will bring to him, with 
machine-like regularity, the moderate fruits of his loan to 
sea-encompussed Albion. In the mean time, he has the 
importance that beseems the possessor of a stake in the 
country, and is the fractional proprietor of a first mortgage 
on Great Britain and Ireland. But then this unimpeachable 
security is attended by its usual shadow, whose name is Low 
Interest. Three per cent, with the Funds at over ninety, is 
but poor consideration for the giving up of all one's 
substance. 

Capital is, indeed, a magic wand, that can do nearly every- 
thing, but which it needs a skilled hand to manipulate. 
High interest, in dazzling raiment, like a spangled harlequin, 
walks the money-market hand in hand with bad security. 
Many are found, not unnaturally, to run after the glittering 
impostor, and to take his tinsel and _— jewels for genuine 
gold and gems. There are several South American republics, 
certain gold-mining and railway companies, land companies, 
water companies, the Great Laputa Joint Stock, and the 
Golconda Extension, which are always flashing their ten or 
fifteen per cent before the eyes of clergymen with some 
pounds and more olive branches, of the relicts of Indian 
colonels, and of the general public. The temptation is 
cruelly alluring. Neyer did silvery bait twirl more bewitch- 
ingly before a baskitig pike than does the bribe of two or 
three extra Lundreds a year sparkle before a lady of con- 
tracted income, with three or four ambitious daughters, and a 
brace of sons whom she would like to see transformed into a 
bishop and a major-general. She must, she really must, as 
she declares(with the full consent of the chorus of daughters, 
growing old at Dullington, and eager to exhibit their charms 
on a wider stage), sell out of those stupid Consols, and give 
notice to leave the melancholy red-brick house, and “ brighten’ 
7 with increased means. So she closes her account with 

ritannia, and becomes the creditor of his highness the 
Nawab of Needleput, or helps the republic of Santa Impecu- 
niosa to make war on its enemies, domestic and foreign. 
For a time she gets thumping dividends. But when the 
insolvent rajah takes his last dram of opium, or the rebels 
succeed in bringing to drumhead court-martial all the legiti- 
mate authorities of the South American commonwealth, then 
comes acrash, with unpaid coupons, closed shutters, and the 
ruin of simple investors. 

It is not so easy now as it was a hundred years back to find 
a sure investment to bring in, say, five per cent on small 
terms of money. Formerly it was a common practice to 
pan on easy terms, a rent-charge on the estate of some 
nobleman of great landed possessions, just as five hundred 
years ago it was fashionable to purchase a “ corrody” in some 
abbey, and thenceforth to have beef, and beer, and white 
bread, a cell, and two yearly suits of clothes, for the residue 
of one’s life. But peers manage matters otherwise now than 
was the rule when Hogarth etched his grim portraitures of 
manners. There are still some coroneted spendthrifts, but 
their nets no longer enclose the exceedingly small fis 
welcome to their great-great-grandfathers, and who paid 
their thousand or two of hard guineas for an annual slice of 
my lord's rents. And though amortgage on minor proper- 
ties is often obtainable, small estates are often so wrapped 
up in sheepskin, and prior claims, and ambiguous settlements, 
so bemuddled as to their title deeds, and so hazy as to their 

ractical value, that a lender who has nothing to throw away 
n the law courts does not invariably find it facile to exercise 
the stringent powers which Themis presumably gives him. 


people who” have the knack of absorbing, not dishonestly, 
the lion’s share in every bargain, are precisely those who 
would blush to find their doings noised abroad by the 
blatant trumpet of fame. a are steady, mgt ou 
men in England, who turn all that they touch into gold for 
their private pockets. They wrong no one, but their clear 
brains, their strong will, and their command of cash, give 
them the whip-hand of those with whom they deal. In 
France this is still more the case. If there be one personage 
whom our lively neighbo:s regard as the incarnation of 
respectability, that personage is the notary. And, if there 
be a choice, the provincial notary is a shade more respectable 
thaa even his jauntier brother of Paris. He is a government 
officer to begin with, and, therefore, his sleek head is sur- 
rounded by the nimbus that belonged, till lately, in Gaul, to 
every bureaucratic functionary. Then his charge is worth 
money. He might forfeit it if he misbehaved. ere hein 
debt he must sell it. He keeps it, and is therefore solvent 
and well-conducted. He is forbidden by law to speculate 
with his private funds. He sits on the marguilliers’ bench 
at the parish church ; he wears spotless black, aud a crumpled 
white cravat of unstarched cambric; he wears gold-rimmed 
spectacles, with perhaps a green shade as well, and in the 
button-hole of his brown great-coat there is an inch of that 

recious red ribbon that a Frenchman loves to look upon. 
Nothing is more fitting than that those who have savings to 
invest, and they are very many in thrifty Gaul, should repose 
boundless confidence in the notary’s advice. 

Notaiies grow rich, as woodcocks were once supposed to 
grow fat, by suction. The laborer, whether he works in an 
office or a field, is worthy of his hire, and it is fair that the 
scrivener should live by Mammon’s altar. But what enriches 
the notary above ordinary men is the engrossing passion of 
poor Frenchmen for land. A peasant, who hears of fields in 
the market, will give as much as a hundred pounds an acre 
for the freehold of sterile soil out of which it takes the toil of 
Hercules to make a living. He will work persistently, stub- 
meen almost savagely, to wring every sack of potatoes and 
barrel of coarse wine out of his sandy fields stony vine- 
yard. Togei more out of the land he sacrifices others besides 
himself. His willing wife slaves and drudges like a London 
cab-horse, and changes with hideous rapidity from a young 
to an old woman, over the daily task in all weathers. His 
children toil more than is good for the straightening of young 
backs and the shapeliness of tender limbs, in the service of 
that Moloch of afarm. Up at earliest dawn, busy till dark 
night, scraping and haggling, pinching and saving, the whole 
family struggle on, spending as little as they can, making 
the most possible to them. But, “sic vos non vobis,” might 
be the motto of the French peasantry. ‘These poor folks 
practise the severest self-denial, and display an almost heroic 
courage as workers, for the emolument, less of themselves, 
than of the notary, or of “ his friend in the city,’ who found 
the exorbitant purchase money for the meadows beside the 
brook, who lent wherewith to buy the cows, and the horse 
to replace old Quatreblanes when he fell lame, and who 
advanced the portion of the married daughter established in 
the nearest town as a pretty shopkeeper. The interest is 
high, but then Monsieur Deslunettes gently deplores that 
his invisible client exacts a large return for the cash lent, 
and money, as the peasant very well knows, is scarce. 

acques goes home, and works furiously, and lives as hard as 
he works, under the spur of his fierce land-hunger, and loves 
the barren soil which he could sell, and well, to-morrow, 
only that he prefers to toil on, and so much the better for 
canny, comfortable Monsieur Deslunettes. A very scrupu- 
lous person, with a lively imagination, might follow with 
much curiosity and with occasional nation, the for- 
tunes of the money he had invested. It would be found 
now and then to have assumed odd forms. Even loans to 
governments may do much evil, as well as good. The cash 
of some benevolent man, whose utmost wrath against the 
flies would only him, like the butcher's daughter described 
by Corporal Trim, to drive them away, not to kill them, 
assists somebody to set themselves up in mitrailleuses and 
sword-bayonets. Harmless Mrs. Grundy’s savings go to 
purchase grapeshot and Greek fire. But fortunately for 
their gwn peace of mind investors rarely distract themselves 
y inquisitive speculations as to what becomes of their 
money when they have once put it out at interest.—AU the 
Year Round. 
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OUT OF THE WINDOW. 
BY NORA PERRY. 


Out of the window she leaned, and laughed, 
A girl’s laugh, idle and foolish and sweet— 

Foolish and idle, it dropped like a call, 
Into the crowded, noisy street. 


Up he glanced at the glancing face, 

Whe had caught the laugh as it fluttered and fell, 
And eye to eye fora moment there 

They held each other as if by a spell. 


All ina moment passing there— 
And into her idle, empty day, 

All in that moment something new 
Suddenly seemed to find its way. 


And through and through the clamorous hours 
That =e his clamorous busy day, 
A girl’s laugh, idle and foolish and sweet, 
nto every bargain found its way. 


And through and through the crowd of the streets, 
At every window in passing by, 
He looked a moment, and seemed to see 
A pair of eyes like the morning sky. 
—Altlantic Monthly. 
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LOVE ANTICS OF BIRDS. 


Surely there can be no more agreeable occupation to the 
field naturalist than watching the courtships and love antics 
of birds; for indeed, next to man himself, they have perhaps 
the most exalted tastes for the beautiful, and, like him, dis- 
play very different ways of a them, and remarkable 
diversities of discernment. The differences, for example, be- 
tween the plumes, feathers, and paint of the savage and our 
civilised fashions in dress, and between the decorations of the 
turkey cock and the most gorgeously attired birds of paradise, 
are great indeed ; nevertheless, each is satisfied that the beauty 
and elegance of his or her attire are second to none, and in 
some cases perfectly irresistible. Even the London sparrow, 





Great gains are often made in a quiet way. Indeed, the 


so begrimed with smoke and smut that his plumage is scarce} 
distinguishable from the sooty black mantle of the female, is 


just as conceited of his personal appearance as his rural 
brother can be of the sputlessness of his uniform. In any 
park, garden, or street, the former may be seen chirping most 
vociferously, or frolicking around the object of his affections 
in a very ridiculous manner. We have all seen on such occa- 
sions how, with plumage ruffled and head sunk between his 
shoulders, wings gently raised, and tail erected, he hops round 
her, sometimes so impertinently that he receives a blow or 
two for his unseasonable advances. Then there is the bois- 
terous uproar in some hedgerow when the flock assembles, and 
where there takes place a regular battle royal for who shall 
woo and win the bride! 

Can anything be more grotesque than a rook making love ? 
and yet, after all, in nuptial plumage refulgent in purple 
glossiness, he is a singularly beautiful bird. daresay there 
are many of my readers more familidr with its love antics 
than I can tell them—how, when the occupants of the 
rookery return in spring, and the cawing and croaking com- 
mence, the males, proud of their personal attractions, may be 
seen on tree top, furrow, or fallow, strutting pompously 
around the objects of their solicitations, with pendant wings, 
erect hood, and outstretched neck, cawing sweet words into 
ears that may be appreciating them, but certainly do not 
show any apparent sign of satisfaction. 

Again, “billing and cooing” has become a proverb, and 
well may it, as far as the love-makings of doves are con- 
cerned. Commend me, however, in these respects to the 
woodpigeon, of whom it may be said, “a gallant knight is 
he.” The sallies of the males from some elm top in spring 
are, in my humble opinion, both grand as well as beautiful. 
Although the gambols are common to the family, and there- 
fore more or less observable in the domesticated varieties, 
still the wild cushat is the largest, handsomest, and most pow- 
erful of the tribe, and displays its attractions more pointedly 
than ww of the others. Dazzling at this season in the re- 
newed brilliancy of his plumage—to wit, the pure white 
band on the wings, vinous shades, the neck patch, and glossy 
hues—he suddenly issues from the tree top in a wild, dashing 
sally; now flapping his wings, anon soaring, then jerking 
them suddenly, and thereby eliciting an audible noise ; when, 
wheeling round, he returns to his post among an assemblage 
of lookers-on of both sexes. Another and another rival fol- 
lows suit; there is a cooing and flapping reise among the 
branches, for two are engaged in combat, striking each other 
vehemently with their wings, until at length, after some ugly 
hits, the best bird wins the day, and the adversary driven ott 
leaves him master of the field. Small blame surely to her 
if the finest female on the tree accepts him as her bride- 
groom! 

There is no end to the vagaries of birds in these respects. 

I am fond of watching the amorous antics of the greentfinch 
and siskin ; I couple their names, for they follow much the 
same plan of showing off their decorations before the female, 
although they differ in color of plumage, as they do to even a 

reater extent in the relative excellences of their songs. 
mong their different love antics there is a pretty display 
when one or other sallies forth from the tree top, flapping and 
fluttering its wings iike a lark, and dancing in the air to its 
own music—the bright barrings on the wings becoming very 
conspicuous in the sunlight, and giving a marked eflect to the 


So} movements, which no doubt, are duly appreciated in proper 


quarters. At the same time it has struck me then how little, 
if at all, the female is seemingly affected; however, there is 
no reason why modesty should not extend to the lower ani- 
mals as well as to woman on such occasions. 

The best situations to watch the love-makings of such birds 
are either from the bottom or top of a wooded slope. I have 
invariably preferred the latter, inasmuch as by looking down 
on the movements one can take in all the circumstances 
very much better than far below, or when on a level. A 
fruit garden on a hillside is a nice place to watch the doings 
of the smaller feathered denizens in spring, and, of all others, 
the wooing of the chaflinch. 

The sight of the same object from day to day, from youth 
upwards, is apt to deaden one’s appreciation of its merits ; 
and this is the case, no doubt, with the last named, than 
whom, in his wedding-costume, there fis not a more lively, 
nor a more beautiful, British bird. 1 don’t speak of his weil- 
known short, gushing song—at best a poor performance when 
compared with such compeers as the siskin, linnet, or gold- 
finch; what I shall refer to in particular are the exhibitions 
of his beauty-spots before the female. We must believe he 
knows his attractions, and is fully aware that they appear to 
the greatest perfection by the particular manner he unfolds 
them before the object of his solicitations; indeed, so jealous 
are individuals in spring, that seldom two males come to- 
gether without quarrelling, and often furious combats take 
place. Like birds in —_— at this season, the chaffinch is 
fond of bathing, which, no doubt, ad¢s to the brilliancy of the 
plumage. “ As gay as a chaffinch” is an old saying, and well 
it is merited. I picture the bird in early spring, as I have 
seen it over and over again by the naked eye, but to the best 
effect through a powerful field-glass, when he is piping his 
well-known song, or when perched disconsolate on a twig, 
uttering loud “ chirrups,” which are evidently made to attract 
the female ; indeed, I am certain this is the case, for, on se- 
veral occasions, after watching for some time, I have seen 
either a female appear, or, having called in vain, he would 
fly away to another tree, and there continue his invitations. 
One sunny forenoon, towards the end of March, I closely 
observed an unusually beautiful male chaffinch perched on 
a plane tree, busily employed in the way just mentioned. 
At len a female appeared, when, springing from his 
perch, he joined her on the top of a moss-clad dyke. He 
was no sooner by her side than he commenced a display of 
his attractions by spreading out -the tail and wings, so as to 
show oft the white bands and edgings, with the rich olive 
brown of the back, jerking his head backwards and for- 
wards as he strutted past her, now running a few steps, then 
moving his body from side to side in a singularly frantic 
manner. At first I thought they must be paired birds, and 
she had perchance strayed away from his side for a short 
time; but, to my astonishment, he had scarcely well pro- 
ceeded with these coquettings when she flew at him, he 
decamped into the nearest tree, and returned instantly to 
receive a similar rebuff. At length, as if conscious of her 
indifference to his charms, he flew down upon the roadway, 
and, after shaking himself ina brooklet, plumed his feathers, 
and started off over the tree tops, while she, careless of his 
absence, continued pecking about on the wayside for fully 
half-an-hour aftewards. 

Now there can be no doubt that here again the display of 
plumage was done for effect. But birds’ courtships, like our 
own, are subject to many a slip. As regards this subject, I 
suspect celibacy occurs less ee among the females 
than males; however, in the case of migratory birds, it often 





happens that individuals of both sexes remain separate 
throughout the year—sometimes, no doubt, because a mate is 
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not obtainable. There aie exceptions, however, to this: | the ‘second, much to his surprise and bry ed but having 


when flocks of mixed sexes, such as in the case of certain 
gregarious water birds, continue unmated when the rest are 
breeding.— Field. 
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THE ACCEPTED OFFERING. 


The evening was pretty warm, so I sat in my cabin with 
my window and door open. I was reading by the light of a 
wax-candle, put in a swivel-stand; but although I was inter- 
ested in the subject, I could not help being aware, in a sort of 
dreamy way, of the sounds which reached my ear from time 
to time. There was the harsh grinding an a of the 
steam-winch at work discharging cargo; the cries and curses 
of the coarse men at work; the striking of the bells on 
board; the lapping of the water at the wharf; the sounds of 
the great ferry-boats which crossed from East Boston to Bos- 
ton Proper. I was beginning to feel tired, and was thinking 
of turning in for the night, when the lamp that hung in the 
passage revealed the figure of the “second mate,” a great 
rough, sulky-looking fellow, with as warm a heart as ever 
beat in human breast. “ Oh,” said I, “come in; sit down and 
spin me that long-promised yarn of yours. Take a cigarette 
—’tis the only thing I smoke; I'll keep you company.” So 
saying, I produced two of the little weeds; and we com- 
menced slowly to exhale. 

“ Well, Sawbones,” he began (I was the Doctor), “I hate 
palaver; so here goes. I was once mate of a coolic-ship. I 
am not going to speak of the coolie-trade at this time; but 
it’s about coolies that the story is. I’m not going to enter 
into time or place; but suffice it that our ship was a good one, 
and we were on a voyage with a right heavy load of coolies. 
We were pretty tightly packed, I can tell you, and no mis- 
take. Well, we had the blackies on deck pretty much, and 
we did all we could to ventilate and purify them; and as yet 
= had no bad disorder among them—all was going pretty 
well. 

“ The skipper was much engaged below—he was one of the 
kind that believe in keeping the steam up—high-pressure, you 
know. In fact, 1 had command; the ‘old man’ never inter- 
fered. Doctor, boys are the greatest nuisance and torment 
that you can have afloat or ashore—no mistake. We had two 
boys. They were little dwarfish chits, but as cunning and 
tricky as young apes. It took us all our time to look after 
those boys. Sometimes they fought—sometimes they leagued 
in mischief; but if they were out of sight, you might be sure 
they were doing no good. George was the name of one, 
Harry that of the other. The whoie of the ship was against 
them, and they against the whole ship. It was a game, and 
the little wretches played well. Of course, they were 
thrashed from time to time, but that seemed to act only as a 
stimulant. 

“ Well, one day the coolies got up a great affair—at least, 
it was a great affair to them, poor creatures. They were to 

ive a sort of offering to their god—or at least one of them. 

hey wanted to be in his = books, you see, and so they 
made him this gift. I don’t know all that was in the bundle, 
but I think there was rice, and I know that there was money. 
The offering was fixed to the truck of the main-mast—the 
truck, you know, is the button aftair at the very point of the 
mast. Well, it was fastened up during the day, and the sign 
was, that if the god came in the night and took away the 
bundle, he was well pleased, and meant to bless their voyage. 
It was fastened all right, and they set a watch of their own 
to keep a tight eye to the bundle, so that they might see the 
god swoop down and carry it away. There was also a group 
of coolies at the shrouds to see that there was no unhallowed 
interference by the ship’s people. 

“ Well, evening shaded into night, and a deuced dark night 
it was too—heavy masses of cloud scudding across a sombre 
sky: not bad weather, but rather threatening, you know. I 
was on watch, feeling rather anxious as to how the night might 
turn out. Our doctor, a native, came to my side. @ was a 
very intelligent fellow, I can tell you, and well educated. He 
didn’t believe in the god coming down and taking away the 
bundle; but he wasn't such a fool as to express his mind be- 
fore the coolies. They are rather dangerous cattle at times. 
You read now and again of their rising in mutiny, killin 
the officers and crew, ay, even setting fire to the ship, an 
playing the deuce generally. Coolies are not to be trifled 
with, especially when there is a great crowd of them. Of 
course, they are ignorant and superstitious, and such are 
always dangerous. Life with such people is at a discount, 
and no mistake. Well, the doctor and I were devising plans 
for ventilating the ship by kindling fires, etc., and so the 
watch passed. When eight bells struck at midnight, I turned 
in as soon as I wasrelieved. It seemed scarcely a minute be- 
fore I heard eight bells strike again, and I was forced to know 
that it was four o’clock in the morning, and time for me to 
be on deck to take my watch. I found the ship much as I 
had left her. The ‘second’ said that the wind had not risen 
higher than when I went below, but that the night had been 
intensely dark. It was so at the time he spoke. I commenced 
to pace to and fro—wishing heartily that my watch was over 
—and, as time passed, noticing the gradual diffusion of the 
uncertain light of early morning. 

“Suddenly, my blood was nearly frozen in my veins by a 
devilish uproar. I thought at first that it was mutiny—then 
fire. While I was composing my mind for action, the scream- 
ing was renewed tenfold. Coolies streamed and crowded on 
deck in dozens. They were all violently excited, but did not 
seem disposed to do any mischief. I sent one of the hands 
to ascertain what was the row, before I gave any command ; 
but before he returned, the native doctor sprang to my side 
with a glassy terror-stricken eye and tremb ing Timbs. ‘Mr. 
Topsal, says he ‘our lives are in danger! What folly, 
what madness! Whocould do it? You must act very pru- 
dently, Mr. Topsal, or this will be our last voyage.’ 

“ While I was staring at the poor horrified doctor, unable 
to see his drift, the man returned, and said that the row was 
caused by the coolies having discovered that the bundle was 
gone—or, as they said, that their god had carried it off. It 
was yet early dawn, and the great fact had just been dis- 
covered. I had forgotten about the affair. Now I glanced 
up at the truck of the main-mast. No bundle was there. It 
was gone. How? Nothing in the way of atmospheric force 
could have removed it. Of course, we could not admit the 
supernatural (unless, indeed, a half-formed suspicion of the 
possibility of the devil having done the thing). Only one 
other explanation remained, that of human intervention. 
But how ? and who? I felt cold and giddy, a clammy per 
spiration oozed out on me, and I felt shaky. I nerved my- 
self. I must act at once, and secretly. 

“The doctor whispered: ‘Oh, Topsal, we'll all be mur- 
dered in cold blood, if they discover the trick. Who could it 
have been ? 

“I could only echo his question with a groan. I called 
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left the deck in his charge, the doctor and 
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| darkness and moral misery, condemned to a life of constant 
went on a voy- | suffering for the patriotism he rightly believes a virtue. 
age of discovery. First we repaired to my room, and thought | 


The first Napoleon had opportunities of abusing power as 


| Suddenly we both raised our eyes, and staring at each other,|few men ever enjoyed; in the course of a long carcer he 
' whispered; ‘ The boys.’ 





‘Oh, confound them!’ cried I; ‘only wait. If we make 


| this a get quit of this load of gunpowder safely, 


oh, won’t 

* Let us hunt them up,’ said the doctor. 

“ So we set out for the forecastle. We entered noiselessly, 
and crept in the direction of the boys’ bunks. At first there 


made as free with vested interests and individua! rights ag 
any man before or since, and he died in his bed at St. Helena, 
His nephew inaugurated his political regime by the proscrip- 
tion of whole political parties. He transported men by ship- 
loads to toil in chains in the pestilential lagoons of Cayenne 
and Lambessa. There were the volleys on the Boulevards to 
be repaid ; those night executions by the Luxembourg and 


seemed nothing unusual. The lamps swung and creaked, | elsewhere to be atoned for, which Kinglak» credits him with 


the timbers strained, the water went thud, thud on the ship’s 
bows. We crawled nearer. We held our breath. Hush! 
What sound was that? Was it not like the clinking of money ? 
O horror! 

“The doctor and I pinched each other black and bine, and 
shuddered. We crawled still nearer. We got behind a coil 
of rope and some barrels, We peeped into the corner where 
the two Young scapegraces dwelt. Yes, the metallic sound 

roceeded from that direction. We stretched our necks. 

here before our eyes sat the two little creatures, with the 
bundle between them, cosily but secretly dividing the spoil. 
Such a combination of daring and folly almost made us com- 
mit ourselves. But we watched our chance, and pounced on 
them, and clapped our hands on their mouths. Ina second 
we had them tied up and gagged. The contents of the bur 
dle we quietly concealed fm our persons, and dropped over- 
board when we when aft. We set a watch over the boys, 
and I read them a Jesson in whispers, which put the terror of 
death on them. It was a dark night, you know; they had 
climbed up the stay unnoticed and taken the bundle ! 

“ Ah! doctur, l'il never forget that voyage. I was for ever 
thinking that the blackies were rising, or that they had fired 
the ship, or that they were conspiring. On deck, I walked 
on needles and pins—every sound startled me. I had taken 
all possible precautions, had my arms ready, ete.; but it 
would have peen madness to have thought of resistance. 
had all the burden on my own shoulders, for I never told the 
skipper, and the ‘second’ did not seem to understand the 
affair nor to appreciate our danger. But the native doctor 
did; and assisted me ably. Even my turn below was no 
rest; I couldn’t sleep—I coud and started till I was called 
on deck again. O man, it was awful! Suspense, doctor, is 
a terrible thing! I felt just asif I were living over a volcano 
—never sure but that an eruption might occur. It would 
almost have been a relief to have had the worst. My hair 
turned gray, doctor — no mistake. The ‘second’ even no- 
ticed that. I turned shaky and fanciful. No, doctor; I didn’t 
drink ; that had nothing to do with it. How I rejoiced at 
the close of each day! We made arretty good voyage; and 
I almost felt as if the land, when we first sighted it, was 
paradise! When we actually got that cargo safely on shore, 
and I felt my throat still uncut, I almost thought it too good 
to be true—no mistake !” 

I don’t know how many of my cigarettes Mr. Topsal 
smoked, but I know that the stock was sadly reduced. 

“ But, I say, Topsal,’ I put in, “ what about the boys, you 
know? Did you give them an awful thrashing ?” 

Mr. Topsal looked sulkier than usual as he replied: “ Well, 
they got loose as soon-as we got into port—robbed me and 
deserted the ship. This was the last J ever saw of them.” — 
Chambers. 
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a 
ASSASSINATION. 


It is fortunate for autocrats, authors of coups d'etat, and 
political parvenus—for the men whom distempered minds 
regard as public criminals—that faith has chilled in the 
West and fanaticism gone out of date. The successful politi- 
cal murderer has generally brooded over profound convic- 
tions, and been inspired by his exalted confidence in some 
fancied revelation. He has taken his mot d’ordre f2om on 
high, sacrificed himself to work a great deliverance, and 
looked to enter on immortality by the glorious gates of 
martyrdom. There was a time when assassination was com- 
mon enough in the West, and recognised, ,if not avowed, as 
a legitimate weapon of warfare. But it was a time when 
men’s minds were inflamed with questions of very different 
importance to the petty social and political revolutions of a 
transitory existence. Blood is no longer shed for any but 
secular reasons ; the relentless conflict of creeds has degene- 
rated into vituperation and wrangling; persecution has 
ceased to fan the flames of fanaticism, and comminations 
and recriminations have taken the place of fires and fag- 
gots. Experience shows that revenge seldom rises to de- 
liberate self-sacrifice when the motive is personal, patriotic, 
or political, although insanity may occasionally bring about 
a catastrophe. It was another thing when a great religious 
revolution was stiiring the souls of men to their depths, and 
when the menacing forces of heresy were shaking the old- 
established supremacy of the Romish hierarchy. Then those 
who had the power to bind and to loose could chafe ar- 
dent natures to the sublime heat needful for their purpose. 
Frenzicd neophytes volunteered for forlorn hopes, taking 
their lives in their hands, and we have the grand trio ef 
successful assassins—Gerard, Clement, and Ravaillac. The 
successors who have followed falteringly in their footsteps 
have for the most part made a series of pitiful failures. 
Those who have attempted assassinations as avengers of a 
crushed cause, or representatives of a revolutionary faction, 
have made the most lamentable fiascos of all. We do not 
talk of the would-be murderes of our gracious Majesty. 
Notwithstanding the great value the nation sat on her life, 
justice disposed contemptuonsly of crack-brained criminals 
like Oxford. But look at Fieschi or Orsini. The one in- 
vented an infernal machine with an eye to the preservation 
of his own precious existence, in infernal indifference to the 
murder it might scatter broadcast, and the other cast his 
death-charged bs among the innocent mob on the Opera 

avements. It was not the fashion of fanatics of the ear- 
ier schools to fire their trains from a distance and then 
turn to run. They threw themselves on their victims, re- 
solved to bear them company to the shades. Madrid, to be 
sure, witnessed only the other day a too successful crime. 
But then the victim’s cuurage played into the hands of vil- 
lains ambushed in a dark side-street at an hour when it was 
deserted, who poured in their volley from a distance, and 
murdered with every prospect of impunity, as the event 
showed. What seems to us well nigh conclusive as to the 
soundness of our theory is the impunity enjoyed by the pro- 
minent men who have given grave causes of grief to con- 
scienceless parties and Qaperate individuals. The Czars 
have always been in the habit of consigning political crimi- 
nals to the Siberian mines. Some of the condemned have 
struggled back again; most have left revengeful relatives 
behind. Conceive the intense malignity likely to be germi- 
nated in the mind of a man, brooding for years jn material 


jand his enemies believed. All along he lived at daggers 
drawn with desperate conspirators of broken fortunes. “They 
jhonestly believed him a tyrant who cruelly abused the 
|authority he had usurped, by no law but that of the stronger. 
| They held him at death-feud for the blood of their friends 
and relatives. They regarded him as a caput lupinum be- 
yond the pale of law and meicy. What their feelings were, 
of what unprovoked outrages they were capable, subsequent 
events have shown. Yet Napoleor ventured about his capi- 
tal in these days of arms of precision in a way Henri III. or 
Henri LY. seldom did. He wore nv tempered cuirass under 
a slashed doublet, he was hedged in by no body-guards with 
partisans or courtiers with rapiers. While he had his heir 
protected by troops of cavalry, he went himself with no es- 
cort but his outriders. And the ex-Emperor is safe at Chi- 
selhurst, hoping, according to all accounts, for a happy res- 
toration to the perils that environ him at Paris. Doubtless in 
| his drives and walks he was observed with sufficiently ma- 
| lignant eyes and sufficiently ferocious feelings. Doubtless there 
were hands that fumbled involuntarily with hidden pistols, 
and then withdrew them. The Reds and reughs shuddered 
at the idea of the cold steel of a Cent Garde’s sabre cut- 
ting into their shoulders, or, gifted with a mere lively ima- 
gination, they looked beyond the chance of being torn in 
pieces on the spot to the cell, the trial, the sentence, the 
guillotine by La Roquette, or to lingering death under a 
tropical sun. Second thoughts brought sager counsel, and so 
they would again were their Emperor ever to return to them. 
Therefore, notwithstanding alarmist reports from Germany, 
we do not believe Prince Bismarck to be in great danger. He 
is sufficiently detested, no doubt, but we find that in fact de- 
tested men often descend to the tomb full of years and 
honors. His danger may be somewhat more appreciable 
than it would be did he flourish in the latitude of Paris. His 
lot is cast farther to the east, where faith is younger than 
with us and the religious element often overrides the secular. 
In Russia and its confines, as in fervent Asia, fanaticism as- 
serts its supremacy over uneducated minds, and breeds strange 
sects, who set their thoughts on things on high; who regard 
their mortal life as a period ef harrowing probation and hu- 
man events as stepping-stones to other spheres. But even in 
Russia we should fancy they are dashed by the contagion of 
Western worldly wisdom and tainted by Western scepticism, 
while over the German frontiers their influence should be 
unappreciable if not innocuous. 

We wish we could dismiss as lightly all similar apprehen- 
sions as to our Indian dominions. It would be a happy thing 
for us were India peopled altogether with the placa. follow- 
ers of Buddha, who calmly contemplate their prospects of 
eternal supprecsion, and strive to make this world as little 
exciting as they expect the next to be. Unfortunately our 
rule embraces a range of blood and creeds differing in every- 
thing except a common tendency to fanatical violence. Ra- 
tionalism may have spread with education among the upper 
classes. Cultivated Mahommedans and high-caste Hindoos 
may be to the full as incapable of religious enthusiasm as any 
fashionable congregation in Belgravia. But the religion of 
Mahommed is intolerant in its origin and its essence, and at 
this moment there is actually a reaction against the modera- 
tion of its intolerant creed as interpreted by its recognized 
ministry. Brahmins may profess in society the well-bred in- 
difference they may feel in their inmost hearts; but they live 
by the zealous piety of their worshippers, and must not seek 
to expel the pious passions of the masses. Thus there is a 
wild revival in India among the fiercest and most earnest vo- 
taries of its two great religions, The spirit of both is as 
much opposed as may be to peace and mercy either toward 
yourself or your infidel neighbor. Islamism counts crowds 
of the faithful who realize as vividly with the eyes of faith 
the immortal beauties awaiting them in the bowers of para- 
dise as with their eyes of sense they see the bare walls of 
their huts and the handfuls of coarse rice they starve upon. 
They are persuaded a single sure stroke with the knife is the 
certain passport from one to the other—that, should they 
strike bigh enough, ambition will be gratified as well as the 
senses, and they will stand in the inner circle by the throne 
of Allah. So much for Mussulmans, santons, and for Hindoos. 
India is the country where Fakirs set so little store by the 
comforts of earth compared to the delights of heaven that to 
win the latter they doom themselves to lives of agony. To 
an aspiring young fakir, smarting from the pangs of his life- 
long posture before he has stiffened to its habits, it would 
seem a blessed release to be offered a short path to his glori- 
ous goal. In such an atmosphere assassination naturally 
tends to become epidemical. The news of a deed of blood 
travels fast through villages and bazaars, awakening religious 
envy and ecstatic emulation. Intimate rivals are throwing 
themselves in your way, elbowing you aside in the heavenly 
path, and rushing before you through the opened gates into 
the blaze of immortal glories. It is an ugly idea, but we be- 
lieve a true one. One comfort is that, with all conditions in 
its favor, assassination has never yet been common. Reck- 
less enthusiasts are rarer than they fancy themselves, and 
superstition is apt to read in some ordinary accident a super- 
natural warning of discouragement. But it would be crimi- 
nal to blind ourselves to the fact that assassination is a real 
danger in the East because the pe is infinitely diminished 
by each precaution we take to bafile it—Pall Mall Gazetie, 
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A Goop Worp ror THE Stove-P1pe.—No part of the dress 
of men is really more absurd than the hard ‘‘stove-pipe” hat 
so generally worn; and yet all attempts to subvert it have 
proved abortive. For thirty years we have worn this kind of 
head covering, and we like it better than any other; we have 
tried hard to like the low, soft hats, but we cannot; and this 
is the experience of thousands. Absurd as the high, hard hat 
is, it does keep the head more comfortable, it does maintain a 
more equable temperature, it does feel better, than any other 
form of head covering; and so let us continue to knock them 
against beams in attics and the branches of trees. If they 
serve a good purpose in brushing cobwebs from the roofs of 
old garrets and stables, they also protect us from bad bumps, 
and keep our heads comfortable.—From Dr. Nichols's “ Fires 
side Science :” Hurd and Houghton, 
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‘AMUSEMENTS. 


~ GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—THE GRAND SPEC- | 
tacle of * Lalla Rookh.” 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—“ FROU-FROU.”—RE- | 


appearance of Miss Agnes Ethel. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—-FIRST 
Miss Leclercq, in ** As You Like It.”’ 





APPEARANCE OF 


NIBLO’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MRS. 
hn Wood, and the London Burlesque Company. 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Lester Wallack’s play, ‘The Veteran.” 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 


Pox’s Grand § 
attractions, scenery and effects. 





Humpty Dumpty,”’ with new 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING, 


Variety Performance. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE—JAMES STEELE 
kaye, in in ** Monaldi.  - pag 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS. IMMENSE sUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 


NEW YORK CIRCUS—PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


[JOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0, K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 








ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most ge beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, a 
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A COSTLY ROYALTY. 


We must own that we have a feeling of intense respect for 
the American Press. As a class it is certainly without a 
peer. No onecan gainsay the enterprise, the skill, the talent, 
the scholarship, and the tremendous outlay of capital exhibi- 
ted in its ranks, all bearing on the sole predominant idea of 
self immolation to the public good. It is sad that any 
discordant element should ever arise to ruffle its geniality or 
detract from its beneficence. The genial Artemus was ever 
ready to sacrifice his wife’s cousin on his country’s altar, but 
these ardent neophytes of a recent age are apparently all in- 
tent on throwing themselves under the wheels of the politi- 
cal Juggernaut, whose feast is celebrated during the present 
year. Whata pity that such a sound, philanthropical class 
should be subjected to this temporary insanity. When the 
pvor Malay has lost his all, in his frenzy he draws his knife 
and assaults every one on his way, until he is stricken 
down by his pursuers; but in running a mucker, the Ameri- 
can journalist, inflamed by other motives, confines his attacks 
to his own brotherhood, and by present appearances, like the 
Kilkenny cats, not one will be left at the end of the campaign 
to tell the story. Aside from this periodical hallucination, 
there is however a pleasing unanimity among them on various 
subjects, and chief among these is the talent they possess for 
managing every nation’s business but their own. At present 
we are pleased to perceive that they are dedicating their at- 
tentions to Great Britain, and if the useless, costly royalty 
with which that country is encumbered, is not speedily set 
aside, it will not be through lack cf suggestion and advice on 
their part. Wethank them! But seriously is it not time 
that this farce should end? It is not very dignified for even 
a quack to return by the window when he has just been 
kicked out of the door, and such a pertinacity on the part of 
a regular practitioner is only excusable on the plea of insanity 
Is it possible that all the press in America are mad on this 
subject? We always imagined that the form of government 
in a free country was according to the people’s choice. Our 
selection has been made and we abide by it. Whence, then, 
this Republican demonstrativeness? What is its purport ? 
{s it that of a friend or a foe, or a busybody? We have ex- 
amined the question in all its bearings, but have failed to find 
@ solution. 

In this dilemma we shall be greatly gratified if some of our 
contemporaries will enlarge our views on the subject. In 
the first place, without instituting any direct comparisons be- 
tweef*Great Britain and the United States, will they please 
mention the attributes that distinguish a Republican from a 


'Monarchical form of government? Is the freedom of the 
| Subject better secured? Are the laws so fully observed? Is 
more implicit faith placed in the purity of the bench? Is 
official corruption here unknown? We pause for an answer. 

In awaiting that rejoinder we wish to dispose of an ex- 
traneous matter. We are thoroughly and heartily devoted 
to monarchical principles, tempered by constitutional rights. 
We love our Sovereign and her family, and we pride ourselves 


—|that that love is returned. From the revenue of the nation 


we allow the head of the State a sum adequate to represent the 
dign’ty of the nation.. That is our affair. If we were im- 
bued with the same spirit as shown in your press, we should 
remark that you dole out to your chief magistrate an emolu- 
ment barely sufficient for sheer existence—an allowance that 
under Tammany rule would have been spurned by any ward 
politician. At the end of four years you send him adrift, 
worn down by the cares and anxieties of office, without the 
slightest provision for himself or family, and then, if he is 
poor and neglected, you condemn him for not having used, 
or rather abused, his opportunities. We should disdain thus 
to treat the first commoner of England ; but then Republics 
are ungrateful, and, in our opinion, the greater the Republic 
the greater its ingratitude. 

But to return to the subject, let us examine more closely 
these ever recurring remarks on the costly form of govern- 
ment in the British dominion. Do our American contem- 
poraries maintain that the entire expenditure is greater there 
than here? Will the New York Tribune, as a persistent ex- 
ponent of these ideas, oblige us with an estimate of the 
aggregate amount expended in this country for representa- 
tive and legislative affairs. We are of the opinion that if the 
emoluments allowed to Senators and Deputies in Loth the 
National and State Departments, as also the salaries of the 
civic Solons should be carefully compiled, that the republi- 
can form of government in the United States, as regards 
these offices would aggregate at least ten times the amount 
required in Great Britain. The reason is obvious. Both in 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, as well as at the muni- 
cipal boards, the appointments, with the exception of the 
Executive, are all honorary, and there is certainly no lack of 
talent displayed by the holders of those offices, in consequence 
of this trifling discrepancy between the usages of the two 
countries. The class of needy, greedy politicians, and the 
professional lobbyists are unknown in England. The civil 
service is conducted on the sound principles of successful ex- 
amination, and no officer is removed unless through miscon- 
duct or inattention to his duties. It is true that there is 
always a keen strife between the liberal and conservative 
parties for the attainment of power, and the consequent dis- 
tribution of patronage as regard the heads of departments 
but the experienced and intricate management of affairs is 
not subverted, as in this country, to}a mere partisan policy, 
and in our opinion this difference between the two sys- 
tems is again greatly in favor of the monarchical form of 
government. In conclusion we might be allowed to suggest 
that the interest on the amount expended on the Court House 
in this city, would alone suffice for all the allowances made 
in England for the personal expenditure ‘of the members of 
the Royal family, and that more money will be spent in the 
ensuing presidential canvass, than will be required for the 
entire civil list of England for the next four years. Under 
these circumstances is royalty so costly ? 





“ TABOOED.” 


The ides of March have come and gone, and that crisis, | 
which according to Republican oracles, threatened to over- 
throw the firmest government in Europe, has dwindled into 
an amusing farce. It is impossible to conceive that a man of 
talent and of shrewd observation, like Sir Charles Dilke, 
could persist in advocating ideas in the House of Commons, 
which find no echo, among any one class of the British com- 
munity, Of that saying, “ Whom the Gods would crush, 
they first make mad,” we find a sad example in this debase- 
ment of a good name to the service of mere claptrap and 
demagoguism. There was nothing possibly to be gained by 
this covert attack on the monarchy. It was a forlorn hope 
from the outset, and the unfortunate leader has failed igno- 
miniously in the attempt. If Sir Charles Dilke had paid the 
slightest heed to the popular feeling manifested universally 
in the British Isles during that sad and dreary month 
of December, when England’s first born was struggling 
for life, he might have been spared the humiliation 
and obloquy to which he is now so justly condemned. 
But in the face of after events, of that pageant where mil- 
lions of people greeted with the most loyal acclamation their 
Sovereign and her family, it was but sheer madness to perse- 
vere in such arash measure. We can but pity the man who 


_|ean thus sacrifice the substance for theshadow. By his po- 


sition in the world of letters, and his talents as an orator, he 
had achieved a name that might have been enrolled among 
the leading spirits of British statecraft; he was well received 
in society, and respected and esteemed by his associates in 
the House of Commons. All this is now forfeited. The jeers 
and laughter with which his resolution was received is but 
the commencement of a penance that will last through life ; 
his status in social life is overturned; in society, and at the 
clubs, he will be regarded in the light of an outcast; at the 
next election his defeat is inevitable; and in return 
for this sacrifice, he can commune with a few per- 
turbed spirits among the lower strata of the British people, 





>| country impoverished by war. 


| for coast defence. 








and can command the admiration and applause of the Ameri- 





can Press. Prestige, influence, respect, all have vanished. He 
endeavored to stem a current as swift as the rapids of Niagara, 
but has perished in the attempt ; and any statesman at Wash- 
ington who would endeavor to subvert the order of this 
government would meet, as justly, a similar fate—Takooed ! 


ee Re 
CURRENT NOTES. 


Our American contemporaries ure so thoroughly imbued 
with Russian proclivities, that they have failed to mention 
how leniently the Press is treated ina country for which 
they profess so much attachment. A correspondent of St. 


| Petersburg says, ‘The great event of the day here is the 


suspension for four months, by order of the Minister of the 
Interior, of the Goloss newspaper. The decree ordering this 
measure states that the Goloss had been suspended because it 
has opposed the Minister of Education on the question of 
educational reform, and has ‘thereby endeavored to under- 
mine the authority of the Government.’ It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that this could not have been the only rea- 
son for punishing 1 paper which has hitherto borne a deci- 

edly semi-official character, and was the principal organ for 
communiques from the Government. This was a distinction 
which the Goloss enjoyed to the last, although it took every 
opportunity to express totally opposite views to those of the 
Government Messenger on the Panslavist agitation, which, as 
is well known, the Messenger lately took to calling a utopia, 
much to the surprise of all Russians who were not initiated 
into the last phase of the Government policy. It is therefore 
supposed that the suspension of the Goloss is to be explained 
by diplomatic motives, the Russian Government being anxious 
to prove to Austria and Turkey that it disapproves Panslay- 
ism. The Panslavist doctrine is, however, far too deeply 
rooted in Russia to be affected in any way by manceuvres of 
this kind, and the interest which is taken in the subject is 
shown by the agitation which has been caused here by a 
pamphlet recently published at Belgrade advocating a south 
Slavonian confederation. The author of this work, which is 
supposed to have been inspired by the Servian Government 
proposes that the head of the new confederation should be 
Servia; and this has roused a storm of indignation in the 
Russian press, which ridicules the pretensions of that smali 
principality to be an Eastern Piedmont, and hints pretty plain- 
ly that Russia alone would be strong enough to liberate the 
Southern Slavonians from their Turkish and Austrian 
masters.” 


It is a very costly matter to keep the navy of a first-class 


power in thoroughly effective condition, especially in a 
The Budget de la Marine for 
1872 contains the following particulars respecting the pre- 
sent state of the French navy, which at one time was the 
rival to England’s supremacy. Last year no fewer than 33 
vessels were struck off the list; among these were 8 wooden 
ironclads and 6 armor-plated floating batteries, of which lat- 
ter 4 were sunk in the Seine during the siege of Paris. On 
the other hand, only 4 new vessels were added to the effec- 
tive strength of the service, one of these—the Marengo— 
being a wooden ironclad of the first class. There were, how- 
ever, during the year 1871 altogether 31 new ships in course 
of construction in the dockyards or of being fitted out afioat, 
and it is expected that 17 more of these will be completed 
during the present year. If so, there will be added to the 
navy list, 1 wooden ironclad of the first class, 1 armor- 
plated wooden corvette, and 3 armor-plated wooden vessels 
But it is possible that the completion of 
new vessels may be somewhat delayed by the absolute ne- 
cessity for docking 14 old ones, among which are 2 iron- 
plated ships of first class, 1 of second, and 2 iron monitors. 


A letter from Yedo in the Allgemeine Zeituig gives some 
further particulars as to the reforms which are being carried 
out in Japan. The most important of these reforms, says the 
correspondent, is the abolition of the practically independent 
local Governments which formerly existed in the country, 
and, strange to say, this has been done without any resistance 
on the part of the Daimios or local princes. In their places 
provincial governors have been appointed, who act under 
the orders of the central Government at Yedo; and the 
Daimois have now taken up their residence in the capital, 
some of them in a very humble way, their incomes having 
been considerably reduced by the change. A few of the 
Daimios, however, such as Satsuma, Chosiu, Hitzen, and 
others, have been allowed special salaries in consideration of 
the services which they rendered to the Mickado in the 
conflict with the Government of the Tycoon. The first 
practical consequence of the new system, proceeds the 
correspondent, will be a better administration of finance. 
The old provincial limits will, it is true, be retained, and the 
revenues of each province will be applied solely to local 
objects; but the central administration will now exercise a 
control over the expenditure, and see that the money is 
properly appropriated. Formerly each Daimio could contract 
loans on his own account, coin bad money, and issue notes 
which were valucless beyond the limits of his province. 
These abuses can, of course, no longer occur, and the 
Government money already stands so high in the market that 
its notes are worth from eight to ten per cent. more than the 
old goldcoins. On the other hand, the expense of pensioning 


the 300 Daimios who have been deprived of their estates is 
very heavy, and the correspondent doubts whether the 
Government will be able to sustain this burthen permanently. 
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It is very remarkable, he adds, with what eagerness the | cuishea novice was requested to perform the journey over | reception, while Irving, Hawthorne, and Bancroft are left in 


higher classes are adopting the ideas of European civilization. | again in a humbler vehicle, and to dispense with all but two | the cold. But given the question of condensing within some 
All narrow prejudices have disappeared among them, and a of her attendants. She complied with this request, and re- | seven hundrcd pages, the history of the British literature of 
Republican foim of government is talked of as presenting | turned in a hired cab, with two maids, for whom lodgings | the last three hundred years, we must acknowledge the tact 
little more difficulties for Japan than any other. Even the | were taken in the neighborhood of the convent, so that they | with which the problem has been solved. 


truth of the prevalent religion is called in question, and | might be at hand in case the Sister Maria should become ill. | 


fernando de Lemos, A Novel. By Charles Gayarré. New 


people now openly discuss which religion is the best, the |The gate was opened, and the novice passed in never tocome | York: G. W. Carleton and Co. The author of this work 
High Church dignitaries not hesitating to take part in such | out again, or to see her children, her husband, or her friends. | deserves severe censure’at the critic’s hands; with his des- 
discussions. The great mistake made by the Japanese in Cases of married women obtaining permission to enter nun- | criptive and imaginative powers, combined with pleasing 


regard to European civilization, thinks the correspondent, is | 
that they look upon it rather as an artifical political structure | 
than as a natural product of geographical, historical, com- 
meicial, and political circumstances. They, therefore, think 
the task of introducing our civilization into Japan much 
easier than it really is; but this delusion will, it is tobe hoped, 
soon be dispelled now that their most eminent men have 
gone abroad to study the subject from personal experience. 

The political crisis in the Republic of Liberia, which in- 
volved usurpation, impeachment, revolution, and all the 
lively incidents of such troubles in more favored countries, 
has been definitely and decidedly terminated. Ex-President 
Roye, who was the exciting cause, has quietly and con- 
veniently drowned himself in the harbor of Monrovia, thus 
ending what, had there been either troops or arms in the Re- 
public, would have been a bloody revolution. Roye was 
elected President in 1869, and during his term of office con- 
ceived a desire of doubling its length by means of an amend- 
ment to the constitution. This the people voted down, but 
Roye refused to aecept the decision, “ counted out” votes in 
as masterly a manner as a carpet-bag Congressman, declared 
the amendment carried and refused to order a new election. 
Unfortunately for his scheme, the Republic possesses neither 
Gatling guns nor troops to use them, and when he became 
too unpleasantly obstinate in his determination he was 
gently, and without bloodshed or riot, shoved into prison 
with the door locked behind him. It seems that he escaped 
by the window and attempted to swim to the Liverpool 
steamer, just before the hour of sailing, and was drowned in 
the endeavor. Thus Liberia is freed from incipient revolu- 
tion, and the expense of a State trial is obviated. 

A contemporary is amusing if not logical in the following 
inference: ‘“ Writers of what may be called ‘ Pacific Slope 
fiction’ have one important advantage over the authors in 
other schools of literature. Truth, as reported by telegraph 
and mail, constantly proves itself stranger than fiction, and 
their quaintest or wildest fancies are more than sustained. 
We all remember Bret Harte’s two friends and their fierce 
quarrel over some mysterious and, of course, important sub- 
ject. When one of them is dying, long afterwards, in the 
presence of his former friend, he whispered a penitential 
confession in his ear: ‘There was too much saleratus in that 
bread.’ Quaint and ridiculous as is this very small cause of 
a very large quarrel, the suspected exaggeration disappears 
when we read, as in a telegram recently, that one man 
was shot and anothef wounded near Canon City, Colorado, 
in a quarrel arising from a dispute about the size of the pota- 
toes in a dish on the breakfast table. At the beginning of 
the last century gambling had become so poptlar among all 
in England that nothing which possessed the element of 
chance was too small to found a bet upon. Noble ladies 
would bet on drops of water on the window-panes during a 
rainy day—as to which drop would reach the bottom first. 
In the far West there has existed many years a system of 
‘murder for its own sake, and it would be hard to find a 
cause too trivial to do service for a general massacre.” 

A singular incident has created great surprise in Vienna, 
the Infanta Maria Beatrix, the youngest sister of the Duke of 
Modena, having entered the Ursuline Convent under the 
name of the Sister Maria. She was born in 1824, and in 1847 
married the Infante Johana and has three children, two of 
whom are living at Frohsdorf. Within the last three years 
she has repeatedly journeyed to Rome to obtain from the 
Pope a special permission to enter a convent; but on the 
ground that she was married, that her husband was living, 
that she had children and even grand children, this was 
steadily refused her. But she persevered, notwithstand’ng 
the earnest wishes of her children, and at length succeeded, 
through the assistance of a Jesuit Father living in Rome. 
The Pope granted her permission to enter any convent she 
chose. Her son, who is an officer in the Pope’s household, 
arrived lately in Vienna éncognito to bid his mother farewell ; 
the other children, among them the Infante Carl and his wife, 
a daughter of the late Duke of Parma, also came from Frohs- 
dorf, chiefly with the intention of dissuading their mother 
from retiring forever from the world and themselves. Many 
members of the Imperial Family used their influence to the 
same end. It is even said the Archduchess Sophia, the Em- 
peror’s mother, personally entreated the Infanta Maria Bea- 
trix to alter her resolution, but without effect. We are not 
told whether the person chiefly interested, the busband, add- 
ed his prayers to the implorations of the remainder of the 
family. Towards the end her resolution appears to have 
been rather shaken and she shut herself up for three days to 
pray and fast, and refused to see any one besides her confes- 
sor. But she remained firm, bade farewell to her children 
and their children, passed the night in prayer with her reli- 
gious adviser, and next morning left the palace with her fa- 
yorite servants, in two court carriages sent for the purpose. 
It seems the Lady Abbess expressed great dissatisfaction at 
the appearance of the court carriages, emblems of the worst 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and that the distin- 


neries of the strict and secluded order are very rare. 


As an instance of the twaddle with which the N. Y. Herald 
treats its readers, we append its comments on the report that 
the approaching University Boat-race was “ off :’—This ac- 
tion was taken, it is alleged, at the instance of the Oxford 
men, who refused to “ tug the oar.” The resolve of the boys 

,in “dark blue” will surprise our readers, should it be main- 
| tained to a positive final perseverance. Both crews were, as 
| will be seen by our statement of facts, well organized; the 
men were of weight and mettle; Clasper and Salter were 
ready with the boats, the training was pleasant and continu- 
ous, and it will be really regretable if a full confirmation of 
the news of a public disappointment siiould ve delivered to 
| us by cable to-day. The Oxfords have not been in “ humor” 
| during the past few years. Cambridge came out with its more 
| democratic muscle, which enabled its “men” to deliver the long 
|and strong swing-stroke of victory. The results of the later 
contests were not, consequently, pleasing to the more aristo- 
cratic element of English society. The “ race” itself did not 
enjoy the full warmth of the smile of royalty in 1871; so 
that, all things considered, perhaps it may be a fact that the 
“ jolly good” sport of the British natienal “institution” of 
the Universities’ boat race has passed away with the glory of 
the “ wooden walls” of their navy for the countrymen of 
Duncan, Nelson, Howe and Jervis. 








“A grievous disappointment has,” says the Melbourne 
Argus, “ been experienced in the total failure of the expedi- 
tion which was fitted out with so much trouble and expense 
for the observation of the solar eclipse at Cape Sidmouth on 
the 12th of December. In Melbourne, where the eclipse was 
only a partial one, the weather was rainy and cloudy all day, 
but it was hoped that different weather would be experienced 
by the expedition. Unfortunately, however, it proved other- 
wise. The Governor Blackall, with the party on board, ar- 
| rived at Cape Sidmouth on the 6th of December, and by the 
11th all the instruments were erected, and in capital order 
for observing. Up to the night of the 11th the weather was 
fine, but that evening bad weather set in, and during the 
whole of the 12th the sun was obscured by heavy rainclouds. 
It was impossible to make any observations by the instru- 
ments, but the corona was faintly seen through the clouds, 
and two glimpses of another phase of the eclipse were ob- 
tained. To make the disappointment more keenly felt, the 
master of the schooner Matilda, which came up in the even- 
ing, reported that he had seen the eclipse very distinctly in 
comparatively clear sky near Night Island, only fifteen miles 
north of the expedition observatory. The eclipse was also 
plainly visible at Brisbane, where the obscuration amounted 
to about one-half of the sun’s disc. The astronomical party 
seem, however, to have borne their disappointment bravely, 
and to have done their best to cheer each other. After 
packing up their instruments and heading the ship for home, 
they wisely sat down to dinner, and over dessert that even- 
ing it is stated “Mr. Ellery proposed, in the interests of 
science,‘ Success to the other Eclipse Expeditions.” This 
melancholy toast was received with acclamation; other 
toasts equally sad were also proposed “in the interests of 
science,” and altogether the astronomers spent an evening 
which in unastronomical circles would have been considered 
rather “jolly” than otherwise; but scientific sadness is a 
totally different thing from the melancholy of ordinary mor- 
tals, which, according to Byron, “ spreads itself? twixt heaven 
and earth, like envy between man and man, and is an ever- 
lasting mist.” 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Three Centuries of English Literature. By Charles Duke 
Younge. New York: D. Appleton and Co. This volume 
was originally compiled for the use of the students of Queen's 
College, Belfast, and we can readily understand the popu- 
larity it at once achieved, when issued in public form. 
“ Under Three Queens” might have been a more appropriate 
title, as the leading authors of the times of Elizabeth, Anne, 
and Victoria, receive more than the lion’s share of the author’s 
critical comments ; but by whatever title it may gain its way, 
no one can deny the skill, talent, and judgment shown in 
presenting in so compendious a form, a brilliant resumé of 
the three last centuries of British literature. The professor 
appears too dogmatic as regards the general reader. Excep- 
tions might not, perhaps, be taken to his strictures on the 
writers of tke restoration, but his severe denunciations of 
Sterne, Smollett and Fielding, appear mawkish, considering 
that Ovid and Aristophanes are openly taught among those 
very classes to which these lectures were addressed. There 
are also sins of omission. Science is ignored, while Oratory 
receives more than its just meed of praise. Citations are given 
from Fox, Pitt,and Grattan,and the names of O’Connell, 
Bright, Disraeli, and Gladstone, are not even mentioned. 
Marryatt is quoted as well as Thackeray, and Dickens, while 
Lytton Bulwer, and Currer Bell are passed by. In American 
prose, Cooper, Prescott, and Motley receive an appreciative 











| historical lore, he might have produced a work worthy of 
| being classed with those of Hawthorne, Irving, and Cooper, 
|so faras relates to the early traditions of the country ; 
whereas he has now written but a very readab’e volume, 
in which subtle philos phy, charming reminiscences of early 
Louisiana life, quaint personages, curious scraps of travel, 
and romantic incidents are portrayed with a clever hand. 
The chief defect of the work is a too diflusive plot, and the 
iatroduction of much that is totally irrelevant to its devel- 
opment ; another fault consists in drawing too heavily on 
the reader’s imagination, for Baron Munchausen himself 
would have scarcely dered to cap the climax with such an 
incident as the means by which Fernando de Lemos is re- 
stored to affluence. Notwithstanding these slight defects, 
we consider the novela valuable acquisition to the litera- 
ture of the day, and we shall look forward with much inte- 
rest to Mr. Gayarré’s next venture in the field of fiction. 

Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographie Reminis- 
cences of William Chambers. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong and Co. There is no name that should be so indelibly 
impressed on the tablets of contemporaneous literature as 
that of the subject of this memoir. We do not exaggerate in 
maintaining that every one who can read the English lan- 
guage is indebted in a great measure to the enterprize; 
talent and industry of Robkert Chambers for that vast im- 
provement in the literary pabulum of the masses, which 
forms the leading characteristic of the age. He may not 
have created, but he improved. Cheap reading there was 
before his time, but it was worthless, and demoralizing. 
Newspapers there were also, but known only to the richer 
classes on account of their excessive price. He first solved 
the problem of a sound, pure, wholesome literature at a 
minimum cost, and this story of his life—a life dedicated to 
the better education of the people—is one of the most charm, 
ing, effective narratives we have as yet met with. On a fu- 
ture occasion we shall revert to this subject, and give a 
résumé of its contents, but in the meantime we feel assured 
that it will receive a hearty welcome from every class of the 
community. 

Beatrice. A novel by Julia Kavanagh. New York. D., 
Appleton and Company. Works of fiction are woven of 
many threads, some darksome, others of glittering sheen, while 
the most successful present a pleasing contrast by the deft 
mingling of sombre and dazzling hues. We fear that, in due 
candor, we must place this volume in the first category; not 
that it deals in murders, or suicides, or other sensational 
effects, but rather owing to the intense pathos with which the 
various phases of the plot are developed, and its truthfulness 
to life as depicted by its leading characters. We have seldom 
seen impulse, passion, and intense devotion so ably portrayed 
as in this volume. Beatrice in her youth almost reminds us 
of her charming namesake in “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
so wayward and capricious is she in her sentiments, but as 
the story progresses, we see that a day of retribution must 
come, when in sorrow and sickness true affection will burst 
the bounds imposed upon it by pride, jealousy or other mo- 
tives. Many agrave mistake might be avoided in life, if 
greater attention were paid to the moral inculeated by this 
delightful volume. 

The Caged Lion. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. The historical romance 
forms la pitce de resistance of the literary feast. In it are 
generally combined all the attributes that ensure to it an un- 
dying fame. Truth is often stranger than fiction, anid from 
Homer’s days to our own, bards have been found to encircle 
with a halo of romance the achievements of the past. This 
story of the “Caged Lion” is that of Robert the Tirst of Scot- 
land, and although neither the incidents nor the characters 
are strictly in accordance with history, we must admire the 
address and ingenuity with which the legend is developed 
and brought to a conclusion. We dearly love these pictures 
of medieval life, and as a combination of historical lore, 
with scenic descriptions and a pretty love story, we regard 
the “ Caged Lion” as a remarkable success. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 
This is the second series of essays that have emanated from 
the pen of this gifted writer, and we do not doubt but that 
they will be received with the same favor that was lavished 
on the preceding series. The subjects treated are so diverse 
in character, that we must marvel at the versatility which 
can invest them with so many bright thoughts, such incisive 
inferences, and so much brilliant erudition, combined with a 
pure style worthy of the most classic productions of our 
literature. But it is his frankness and candor which we 
most admire. Biassed he may be by preconceived views, but 
in his arguments, sound logic invariably takes the precedence 
of political expediency, and in his writings we recognise one 
of those master spirits, whose teachings we must heed, if we 
would have the education and material. welfare of the masses 
keep in unison with the onward stride of science and civili- 
zation. Among the social problems presented, we were most 
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pleased with those treating on “the reciprocal duties of state 
and subject,” “England and her colonies,” “On progress,” 
“England’s war,” “On education,” because they all form 
vital questions of the age, while the “ Scientific method as 
applied to history” is a perfect gem which will give great 
pleasure to every inquiring mind. The volume presents an 
attractive appearance, and is embellished with a fac simile of 
the historian’s handwriting. 

The Complete Phonographer. By James E. Munson. New 
Yorl:: Harper and Brothers. This is a very valuable and 
instiuctive book, and its study should be enforce] in every 
school throughout the land. Despite the proverb, there is 
@ royal road to learning, just as in these times we have 
pierced the Alps, where Napoleon was fain to lay down, at 
stupendous cost, a perfect labyrinth of roads that crossed these 
mountains to the same objective point. Phonography is the 
algebra of writing, and the student who can master its ele- 
ments is doubly armed for the struggle of life. Its chief re- 
quirements are great simplicity and undeviating rules, so that 
the notes made by one scholar can be as rapidly construed 
by another, as is the case now with writing. Asa means to 
this end we approve of the masterly and comprehensive sys- 
tem presented by Mr. Munson in this attractive volume, 
which we heartily commend to public patronage. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Lord Lytton has replied to the committee of the Conser- 
vative students of St. Andrew’s, and refuses to accept the 
office of Lord Rector. Lord Lytton states that be has enough 
of these honors already, having filled the Rectorship of both 
Siinban and Glasgow. He expressed a f my | spirit 
towards Mr. Ruskin, and regretted that he had been disquali- 
fied, and was not eligible to accept the office. 

There are no fewer than 232 political journals published 
in the Swiss Republic. Of these, only one is printed in 
English, against 173 ye in German, 9 in Italian, 44 in 
French, and. 5 in the Romance dialect. Besides these there 
are 170 other periodical publications. 

The collection of water-color drawings, intended to illus- 
trate the history of the art in Englan , which has been pre- 
sented to the nation by Mr. William Smith, is now open to 
the public. Ata future, but not distant, period, as we hope, 
accommodation will be provided at South Kensington for a 
further extension of the series, bringing it down to a date 
nearer to our own time than present circumstances have per- 
mitted. When such is the case, Mr. Smith will enlarge his 
gift accordingly. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has consented to preside at the 
Anniversary Festival of the Royal Society of Musicians. 

The first J of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s detailed comparison 
of Chaucer’s “ Troylus” with Boccaccio’s “ Filostrato,” is in 
the press for the Chaucer Society. The preface will contai 
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| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERIUCA. 


SUNDAY LIBRARIES, 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 


A letter is in circulation for signatures asking Henry Ward 
Beecher to give public expression to his views in reference 
to the opening of the Mercantile Library on Sunday. Just at 
this time a letter from Dr. Washburn, the Recvor of Calvary 
Church, appears, in which, after admitting the claims and 
authority of Sunday rest as based rather ypon the law of 
—_ and Christian history than upon fhe letter of the 

alogue, he remarks that he cannot see how even the most 
rigid theory can touch the question of opening a public li- 
brary. If there be a case, be says, where the spirit of the 
Lord’s teaching is plain, it is “in such a provision for our 
hungering thousands of young men, our poor clerks, appren- 
tices, workers of all classes or ages, who have no Christian 
home—at best some cheerless lodging-house—yet are intelli- 
gent, social, and glad to find some good employment for their 
eisure day. It is said that the day should be spent in wor- 
ship at the church and quiet devotion at home. I confess 
that I cannot always help thinking of those worthy critics of 
our Lord in the streets of Jerusalem, when I hear this from 
some defender of the faith, who listen to the ‘ comfortable 
Gospel’ and the sacred opera in their rich temples, and then 
go home to their Sunday dinner, while there are crowds to 
whom church worship is a luxury they cannot afford.” Dr 
Washburn argues that this method of observance would tend 
to make Sunday “ a delight and honorable.” He believes in 
Sunday laws against shops and “ unsober” places, but these 
indicate a good reason for such quiet recreation as a holiday 
gives. He sees no danger of a Continental Sunday, and he 
would have the “ loving authority” of the day respected b 
not making Sunday “ irksome to the child at home, or forbid- 
ding to the workmen and the young apprentice by our need- 
less restrictions.” We have often presented this case in the 
“ Commercial,” and we are now pleased to have so potential 
a coadjutor as the eloquent Rector of Calvary. We well 
know that to thousands of young men the absence of a 
library on Sunday is a direct solicitation to haunts of an “ un- 
sober character,” and to influences which are vicious and cor- 
rupting. On Washington’s Birthday the Mercantile Library 
tried the experiment and kept open It was crowded all day, 
and hundreds found there a foil to the allurements of grog 
and billiards, or worse, and so spent a day whose after retlec- 
tions were not accompanied by pangs of head, heart, or 
pocket. Let the Directors of the Association try this again, 
and see if they cannot save Sunday from desecration. They 
ought to know the utter absence of comfort and pleasure 
wh'ch Sunday brings to thousands in this City, and the 
should furnish the means of relief and alleviation. Public 
sentiment only needs to be aroused and instructed to take a 
common sense view of this question. 


SCIENCE AND THE CLASSICS. 
From the New York Times. 





a review of the different ways in which the character of Cry- 
seyde has been treated by the chief authors who have de- 
scribed her since Homer, and will show that, for two-thirds 
of his work, Chaucer is indebted to Boccaccio. 


It is announced that five or six poems of Heine, equal to 
his very best, are kept under lock and key in the secretaire of 
the friend to whom they were addressed, and who refuses to 

ublish them on account of their personal and intimate tone. 
Surely, it is a mistake to risk the destruction of these poems 
by keeping them in MS. 


The Poet-Laureate has presented to the Prime Minister a 
memorial, in which are set forth the claims of Mr. R. H 
Horne to be allowed to participate in the pensions awarded 
from the Civil List in recognition of literary, scientific, and 
other public services. Among Mr. Tennyson’s co-signatories 
are Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinbarne, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Carlyle, Lord Lytton, Sir Henry 
Taylor, Mr. Ruskin, Prof. Owen, and Miss Martineau. 


Mr. Ruskin has, it is said, given up his house at Den- 
mark Hill. He has bought a smali estate at Conniston Lake, 
where he intends to reside, dividing his time between Con- 
niston, Oxford, and the Continent. 


The annual general meeting of the Newspaper Press Fund 
was held in London, on the 24th ult. In the absence of the 
president, Lord Houghton, Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., took 
the chair. The grants by way of relief within the year 
amounted to £403 1s. 6d., the number of cases being twenty- 
five, of which four were applications under the new rule. 
Fifty new members have veen elected during the year, the 
roll now comprising 262 members, of whom 178 are resident 
in London, and 84 in the provinces. 


Alphonse Karr, the gardener poet, has offered a ben mot to 
the world. He was lately present at a banquet given by the 
disciples of Hahnemann. Toasts were given to the health of 
every medical colebrity by everybody, when the president re- 

ed, “ Monsieur Kerr, you have not proposed the health 
of any one.” The poet rose, and modestly replied, “I pro- 
pose the health of the sick.” 

It is announced by the Civil Service Commissioners that, 
at the examination for the Indian Civil Engineering College 
in July, 1872, the examination in English literature will be 
limited to the following authors :—Shakspeare, “ King Jobn ;” 
Bacon, “ Essays;” Milton, “ Liberty of Printing ;’ Dryden, 
“ Absalom and Achitophel ;” Scott,“ Fortunes of Nigel ;” and 
that the examination in English history will be limited to the 
period A.D. 1600 to A.D. 1688. 


Mr. Hughes is printing a triptych of scenes from “ As You 
Like lt.” The centre represents the Duke at dinner, or about 
to dine in the forest; Orlando is carefully attending Old 
Adam, whom he has just set down, pulling his hood up to 
shelter his head. Amiens leans against a tree, playing a lute 
and singing his song. The courtship of Touchstone and Au- 
drey is represented in the left compartment; Rosalind alone 
in the right compartment. 

As an appropriate memento of the National Shachoaiving 
the Heliotype Company have published portraits from life of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, beneath which, in letters 
“ee. appears the Queen’s letter to the nation. The por- 

tof the Princess is an excellent one, but that of the Prince 

is not so correct. The same Company have also reproduced 

the well-known engraving of the interior of St. Paul's Ca- 

thedral in 1789,o0n the occasion of the Thanksgiving 2f 

Ill. The detail in this picture is very interesting, 

and the ieliotype process is admirably suited to its repro- 
duction. The copy is a photographic gem, 


It is becoming more and more a question, even with culti- 


~ 


natural science ; as he goes on he chooses some favorite pur- 
suit—such as botany, or mining, or chemistry, or paleonto- 
lugy, or geology, or engineering. When he finishes his three 
years, he has an outfit which at once prepares him for practi- 
cal life. He can enter soon on chemical work for manufac- 
tories, or on mining superintendence, or engineering, or ex- 
ploring, or as an assistant in laboratories, or as_a teacher of 
science, or on practical geology or botanical labor. In fact. 

it is said that in some of these schools the student is snapped 
np for practical purposes as soon as he graduates, there being 
a great demand for men thus trained. 


MURDERS 3ROM RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


An epidemic of religious suicides and murders appears to 
be raging. The past few days have been prolific in horrid 
occurrences of that character. One that eg in Ohio 
was of a most unusual and shocking nature. hile laboring 
under religious madness, a man and wife stripped themselves 
naked and knelt down to pray, after which they drowned 
two of their children, beat in the skull of their baby, and 
after hunting vainly for two elder daughters, to kill them 
also, went calmly to bed, from which the man arose in half 
an honr and suffocated his wife; having accomplished this, 
he — again long and fervently, and in the morning 
worked about his farm until the neighbors, alarmed by the 
daughters, came and secured the maniac. Another man, also 
in Ohio, is reported to have prayed himself into a crazy fit, 
and then cut his throat. In Maine a woman murdered her 
child, proclaiming that she had offered it up as a sacrifice for 
the good of the world, as Christ was sacrificed to save 
sinners; and the husband and three daughters of a woman 
in this City, who died before extreme unction could be admin- 
istered to her, all went mad through the fear that her soul 
was lost; one of the daughters strangling herself to death 
shortly after. Thus, strong religious feeling working upon 
weak minds, caused five murders and two suicides within a 
week, It is rather strange that religious maniacs should 
seem always to be more influenced by the unforgiving and 
relentless examples depicted in the Old Testament, than by 
the merciful spirit taught under the New Dispensation. 
Most of these maniacs seem to labor under the delusion that 
they are under an obligation to kill. That such a frame of 
mind is sometimes occasioned by the brimstone doctrines that 
some exhorters are so fond of ventilating, may be an open 
question ; but the hopeless hereafter frequently depicted for 
those who transgress the rule of conduct entertained by some 
of the “ strong wrestlers,” is not calculated to send the timid 
away in a very satisfactory or composed frame of mind. Too 
much fire and brimstone, and too little hcpe and charity, are 
dispensed from some pulpits. If such preachers indulged in 
less denunciation it would do no harm, and might be produc- 
tive of good. 

WOMAN BEHIND THE THRONE. 

From the Tribune. 


The sanguine people who imagine that as soon as women 
receive the suffrage and begin to mingle freely in the political 
life of nations, the millennium is to dawn and the reign of 
peace and good-will to descend upon the earth, find little 





vated people, whether the old-fashioned college course, with 
its regular round of Greek, Latin, and mathema‘ics, is the 
best course of education for a boy of ordinary abilities. The 
majority of parents cannot afford to bring up a son for ele- 
= and cultivated leisure, but only hope to render him, in 

is mental training, so much of a complete man as to be able 
to make his way wherever he is, and to be the happier and 
more useful from his culture. If a lad start with only aver- 
age capacities, it becomes a serious consideration whether it 
is worth while to harness him to a heavy course of Latin and 
Greek classics for four or six years. He leaves his college, 


;|not proficient in any of his studies, and he plunges into 


ractical life, his only implement being a sort of general po- 
ite culture he has unconsciously acquired, with perhaps a 
degree of linguistic accuracy and nicety, which is everywhere 
useful. He starts at a disadvantage with his compeers trained 
in the outside world, as he has been cosseted and taken care 
of for a number of years, while they have had to work their 
own way. The competition in every branch of American 
life is now terrible, and the cultivated young man from the 
colleges, with no “ speciality” learned, and only a general 
education, and the self-indulgent and careless habits of years 
of student-life, is soon left behind by his more specially 
trained and vigorous competitors, and at last falls into that 
miserable position held now by so many college-men in this 
country—of a waiter on chances and a dawdler in a world of 
activity. 

If such a young man inherit wealth, or can step into an 
important business already made to hand for him by older 
jon more vigorous brains, his nice culture and elegant tastes 
and scraps of education are of use to him. He soon leads in 
public efforts to promote taste or learning, and his education 
gives him a wider social influence, while the real work of the 
business house is done by more matter-of-fact partners, of 
by those invaluable possessions of business men—old confi- 
dential clerks. 

On the other hand, if a boy is a natural student, or has the 
writing and speaking gift, there can be no question that the 
usual college course is just what will best fit him for any in- 
tellectual pursuit ; and his long drilling in the grammar and 
literature of ancient languages, and in a mojerate course of 
mathematics, and in all kinds of essay and other writing, and 
college debating, qualify him for editor, lawyer, preacher, 
professor, author, savant, or politician, as his mental bent may 
incline. But comparatively few lads are “ natural students.” 
What shall a father do with a son who shows no marked 
ability or taste for any pursuit? age! 

Every generous parent who can afford it is inclined to 
give his boy all the culture which the lad can appreciate. 
He desires too—if he has hed himself the four pleasantest 
years of life, the college years—to grant that pleasure to his 
son, and to give him the advantage of intimate associations 
with the best young men of the country —-. the freshest 
period of his youth. But he may well doubt the wisdom of 
the old college course. For such persons—and there are 
thousands of them—modern education offers a new choice. 
The “Scientific School,’ or the “ Technological School,” 
present a curriculum which affords at once mental training, 
culture, and practical preparation for distinct branches of 
business. Instead of long courses in the classics, the student 
is trained in French and the modern languages—never so 
good abstract educators as the ancient, but of more immedi- 
ate use. The higher mathematics are let alone, unless the 
bear on a particular field. Science in different branches 
takes the place of linguistic or literary culture. The student 
begins at once on one or more branches in natural history or 











support for their belief in the present condition of Europe. 
In almost every country of the Continent the influence of 
pe — i princesses ~ the royal family is thrown 
with power and effect inst all progress and salutary re- 
form. The life and soul of the oon of the Bourboss of 
Italy is the youre wife of King Bomba, without whose rest- 
less zeal and energy the wretched corpse she has galvanized 
would soon return to dust. Her sister, the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria, is the official center of that baleful cabal of bigots 
who have so often succeeded in breaking up liberal cabinets, 
and in checking and counteracting schemes of needed reform. 
The mother of the Emperor, the haughty and self-willed 
Archduchess Sophia, fought desperately against the law of 
popular education, and inst the law of civil marriage; 
and when the popular enthusiasm over their passage culmi- 
natec in the singing of the national hymn around the statue 
of Joseph II. in the Palace Court, she vented her fruitless 
rage by telegraphing to the Emperor in Pesth that the city 
was in insurrection and her life in danger. It is asserted that 
the late change in the Cabinet, by which Count Beust was 
sent to England and Count Androssy put at the head of the 
Government, was due in great measure to the intri of the 
Camarilla, who never had been able to endure this Protestant 
Saxon in the palace. 
It is to be hoped for the peace of the exiled household at 
Chiselhurst that the late Emperor of the French never charges 
his lovely wife with her share of responsibility for the war 
that ruined them. But the fact is beyond question. Lebeuf 
and Gramont and poor Ollivier were as noses of wax before 
the ardent and vindictive purpose of this vain and ignorant 
lady, when she had once resolved upon war. She thought 
there would be a holiday promenade from Paris to Berlin, in 
which her son would gain the conventional laurels which be- 
long to princes who pic-nic with the soldiers, and would then 
insure his quiet installation on the throne, when his time 
came. It was impossible that she should know anything of 
either army or of German politics. She had formed for the 
Empress of Austria one of those romantic friendships which 
—- form for people born in the purple, like that of 
ompadour for Maria Theresa, and she imagined that France 
and Austria were natural allies. This impression was con- 
firmed by Metternich, who was too devoted an admirer of 
Madame Bonaparte to dream of contradicting her in any- 
thing. She heard only compliments and pretty speeches 
from the Marshals «f France, only flattering expressions from 
the Ministers in Germany, who all wanted promotion. So 
that the great influence was thrown into the scale for war, 
and completely overbore the timid vacillation of her nerve- 
less husband. 
In the Iberian Peninsula the influence of women in the 
palace has always been very great and often hurtful. But it 
has probably never been greater or more injurious than now. 
In Portugal, the daughter of Victor Emanuel is the rallying 
owe of all the reactionary elements. The ex-King, bom 
erdinand, has fallen completely under the control of his 
morganatic wife, the Countess of Edla, formerly Miss Henz- 
ler of Boston, and her influence is rarely exe’ for his good 
or that of the public. The scheme for making him King of 
Spain, and of uniting the two Kingdoms after his death 
under the crown of the B is said to have failed 
on account of this young lady’s fear that she would not be re- 
cognized socially by the grandees of Castile. The throne of 


Spain has been repeatedly exposed to destruction by the in- 
y isi e Princesses. cA 


trigues of The wees that came to the 
through the relations between Donna Louisa 





kingdom 
and Godoy are equalled by the disorders and scandals that ac - 
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companied the union of Christina and Munoz. 
speaking of reigning Queens we pass over the faults and frail- 
ties of Isabel iL But it is now everywhere asserted that the 
powerful influence, hitherto inexplicable, which in direct de- 
fiance of the Constitution and of parliamentary traditions has 
so long kept the present reactionary Ministry at the head of 
the Government proceeds from the clever and bigoted lady 
who keeps the conscience of the King, and who regards a 
Liberal as a pest to society, and religious freedom as an 
abomination of desolation. 


As we are not 


THE DEMAND FOR RAPID TRANSIT. 
From the Evening Post. 


The legislature does not yet comprehend that what New 
York needs to accommodate its increasing population and 
growing business is a practical system of city railroads. For 
ten years we have been put off wita theories and tickled with 
impossibilities which were intended merely to defeat all the 
plans for substantial improvement. It is true that the legis- 
lature year efter year may have been in a measure deceived 
by the plausible promises of the men who have thus pre- 
vented one of the most essential improvements demanded by 
this city. But there is too much ground for the suspicion 
that the rings who have been interested in the defeat of ra- 
pid transit have controlled the legislature by improper means, 
and that the postponement of this subject so many years, al- 
though generally attributed to accidents or honest ignorance, 
has really been through deliberate method. There is danger 
that the present legislature will make as bad a reputation as 
any which has preceded it. 

Among the twenty different schemes for rapid transit sub- 
mitted to the legislature, there is no doubt that five or six 
are proposed in good faith. It seems to us that the members 
can judge very easily by the corporators and the agents of 
these schemes whether they are honest. No plan should be 
adopted by which any man who has heretofore opposed ra- 
pid transit directly, or has been engaged in any plan which 
has been allowed to sleep in the pockets of the corporators, 
shall obtain a monopoly of either of the proposed routes. 
The honest members who desire to serve the people rather 
than the lobby will do well to observe this rule, and to in- 
spect every plan and to observe every movement of the lob- 
byists in person. It will not do to trust the representations 
of interested persons, nor of those who are always ready to 
serve any ring which carries the most money to Albany. 

The first plan agreed upon by the legislative committees 
was the old Beach Pneumatic Tunnel, to occupy Broadway. 
But when the plan was ready to report, it was discovered 
that the Beach Company was financially involved, and would 
be unable and possibly unwilling to proceed with the work. 
In other words, it is feared that this scheme is only a repeti- 
tion of the dilatory measures which have hitherto monopo- 
lized the streets without using them. The interests opposed 
to this plan have now united upon the Central Underground 
Railway plan, and it is said the company asking this charter, 
while they require no aid uf the city, will bind themselves to 
raise a capital of five millions of dollars, and to begin the 
work in a tew weeks. The legislature should decide which 
¢. _ plans will be carried out in good faith, and autho- 

t. 

For the east side of the city, the legislature seems to have 
settled upon the Gilbert Elevated Railway, and for the west 
side the Swain Three-tier Road, which proposes an under- 

nd and an elevated track, and if necessary a surface track 
in certain streets. If these are legitimate schemes, the legis- 
lature need not hesitate to authorize them. We believe that 
every one of these three roads will be needed to accommo- 
date this city before they can be completed. The Depressed 
Railway, and one other, might be added to the list. The 
danger is not that too many roads will be constructed, but 
that the practical plans will be crowded off by fraudulent 
schemes which ask power as monopolies, The legislature 
should charter several of the competing companies which ap- 
pear the most responsible. Competition will do for the city 
what monopoly has made impossible. New York city needs 
a better system of communication, and if the legislature bears 
this constantly in mind it cannot fail in the methods to be 
adopted. 


THE TAX ON BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 
From the Evening Post. 


A bill has been introduced into the legislature providing 
for the exemption of bonds and mortgages from taxation. 
To those who have not studied the subject this would look 
like a proposal for the exceptional benefit of a particular 
class of personal property. It is, in fact, a plan of public 
economy affecting the very elements of the wealth and pros- 
perity of the state. What banks are to trade and general 
business, what railway bonds are to the means of intercom- 
munication, the bond and mortgage loan system is to the 
growth of towns and cities, to the permanent improvement 
of farms, to the multiplication of homesteads, to the increase 
of the solid and taxable wealth of the state. We might 
— say that New York City has been built by these 
oans. 

Formerly there was no class of loans so easily obtained, 
none more in favor with large capitalists and public institu- 
tions, and none more encouraged by the courts for the in- 
vestment of trust estates, or oftener enjoined by will as the 
safest of all investments. But there has been a change. 
While the limit of interest remains at seven per cent., taxes 
which were formerly light have come to absorb one-third of 
that amount. Of course capitalists seek other investments. 
As Mr. Wells has shown, moreover, about eight-ninths of all 
personal property escape taxation, whereas the mortgage is 
on public record, and the tax on it must be paid in full. In 
other words, that property which is absolutely limited to 
seven per cent. of income pays nine times as much tax as 
other personal propeity tc the income of which there is no 
— limit. ; 

e see capital quietly going into untaxed government 
bonds, and into railroad bonds. It also goes into other states 
where it finds a higher rate of interest and avoids record on 
our books. It refuses the applications of New York builders 
and goes to build towns, and cities, and railways at the West. 
It settles, in enormous amount, among the embers of Chicago. 
The wages of labor, the rewards of industry, the accumuls- 
tion of wealth, the enlargement of the legitimate basis of 
taxation, that home investment might have created, are all 
lost to our state. The New York tire insurance companies, 
which twelve years ago had nearly fifty millions of dollars 
lent on real estate, now, with twice as much capital, have 
less than fifteen millions. While bank loans and railway 
loans, and all other forms in which capital promotes enter- 
prise and wealth, have been rapidly rising, this most useful 
form of loans has been dwindling away under the withering 
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soon be no bonds and mortgages to tax. 
the repeal of the tax would vanish with the object of it. The 
goose that laid the golden egg would be killed. In the 
meantime New Jersey has shrewdly made these loans ex- 


| 
| 


sil dieantineiaate 
eflect of old laws. At the present rate of decrease there will | described his learned friend’s tone as temperate. The spec- 
The objections to | tators maintained silence to the end of the Serjeant’s speech, 


but no longer. The tension to which they had been sub- 
jected could be endured no longer, and there was a rustle as 
of a mighty wind, and a long murmur of relief. The depar- 


empt from taxation in the counties near New York, and | ture of the jurymen to consult in private was well timed, 


that is one chief reason why that region discloses in the last 
census a ratio of growth and building far exceeding that of 
| New York and its adjoining counties, and also far exceeding 
that of her own counties where the exemption does not 
| exist. The same is affirmed of those counties in Pennsyl- 
| vania in which the legislature has granted a similar exemp- 

tion upon their own petition. 

| The high prices of government bonds and other prime 
| securities invite capital to come back into these solid, wealth- 
| creating home investments, and capital ouly awaits the 
/removal of the prohibitory tay. Surrounded as New York 

is by energetic rivals, she cannot afford to retain it. The 
| question is, shall she make the change now or wait until 
| she is obliged to make it? To retain the tax in the name of 
| the public welfare is hke spreading one vast awning over 
| the state to keep the people from getting wet, and then won- 
dering why the grass does not grow. 


DON QUIXOTE IN PARLIAMENT. 
From the Express. 


The so-called “ Republicans” of England, who have been 
pursuing their object for the past two years, both with the 
pen and from the rostrum, received a severe blow last even- 
ing in the House of Commons, on the occasion of Sir Charles 
Dilke moving for returns showing the incomes and expendi- 
tures of the Crown from the Queea’s accession to the present 
year; the amounts charged on the estimates for fees on in- 
stallations, for robes, collars, badges, royal presents, etc., etc. 
The House was noisy and tumultuous throughout the whole 
procedure, and after several attempts to adjourn, the House 
divided, when two voted for the motion, and 274 against it, 
Sir Charles has evidently mistaken his line of action; he has 
throughout substituted sarcasm for logic, and indecent per- 
sonalities in place of argument. He says republicanism 
“ looms in the future of England,” though “ monarchy will 
die hard,” and he avers that his dearest object may not be 
reached without a revolution. It seems to us that there are 
connected with all great reforms men who have only one 
idea, and for that idea they would sacrifice everything else 
that interfered with its realization. ‘Tey believe “every 
step of progress which the world has made has been from 
scatlold to scaffold and from stake to stake.” Such ideas are 
worthy only of a Mazzini or Robespierre, and the crack-brains 
of that school. 

The development of greater civil and political liberty is 
not by volcanic eruptions, but by the gradual growth of po- 
pular intelligence and common sense. An old writer says, 
* Progress is the stride of God,” and when reformers confine 
themselves to this, without raising sensational questions, they 
may soon hope to see their pet schemes become something 
more tangible. We cannot imagine, after the recent outburst 
of loyalty to monarchy, that any violent or sudden change 
can be wrought in the English Government. Gladstone, 
Disraeli and Derby are statesmen enough to know that the 
only safeguard against revolution is in the correction of 
abuses, and as long as they believe this, and endeavor to con- 
form their policy to it, so long will the throne remain un- 
disturbed. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


TUE PROCESSION. 


Thanksgiving Day has come and gone, and universal opi- 
nion proclaims that it has exhibited one of the grandest and 
most impressive ceremonies ever witnessed in England. It 
is customary to speak of the incapacity of the English peo- 
ple for decoration and festal display, and it may be admitted 
that a yearly carnival in the streets of London would not be 
su pretty and light-hearted as in a Southern capital. But 
there is something in the English character which gives toa 
celebration of this kind a spirit wonderfully hearty and ge- 
nial. There is in our people a fund of sr of childish 
eagerness, of curiosity, a readiness to be gratified,a sentiment 
about Royal personages, and distinguished characters, and 
handsome uniforms, und brilliant equipages, which makes a 
pageant certain of success. The spectacle in St. Paul’s, im- 
pressive as it was, did not compare in political significance 
with that which the London streets presented. The sight 
which the Queen and the Prince saw in going and returning 
was more magnificent, more gratifying to the heads of a 
reigning house, than the most brilliant assembly which rank 
and wealth and the public services could furnish. No one 
will trouble himself to ask whether the spectacle provided 
for the public was the most complete and eflective possible. 
The public have been their own spectacle, and private enter- 
prise, as it were, has in the usual way completed the national 
celebration.— Times. 


THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. 


The Daily News says that on Monday, March 6, an hour 
before the opening of the Court, there were crowds opposite 
and on either side of the private entrance, which could not 
have been fewer than 5,000 persons, and before noon that 
total was doubled. Individuals and small groups were almost 
beside themselves with eugerness. Every carriage that ap- 
peared in the distance was announced by shouts as the claim- 
ant’s brougham. Vehicles were pounced upon, and many of 
the good folks quietly proceeding to Westminster-hall on 
other business were not a little astonished at being made the 
objects of such marked attention. Eventually the neat lit- 
tle closed brougham, which the best-informed of the by- 
standers knew to be the long-expected vehicle, was signalled, 
coachman and footman on the box, and the smartest of 
chestnuts in the shafts. For the first time the claimant to 
the Tichborne Baronetcy was hissed by the populace. 
Hitherto it had been the custom to applaud him, dnd if the 
applause was occasionally faint, it was still applause. He 
was cheered last week only, and apparently by the same kind 
of crowd as that which in larger bulk assembled yesterday 
morning. Since Monday, however, the man’s luck had 
turned, and public favor with it turned to disfavor. The 
hissing was repeated when the brougham and its occupant 
—for the last time, we suspect—drove away from West- 
minster 

Upon the entrance of the Judge there was a gradual subsi- 
dence of the storm, until when the time arrived for the 
rising of Serjeant Ballantine there was a deep silence. The 
learned Serjeant spoke under an emotion that was not 
feigned, and with unusual seriousness and deliberation. 
The Attorney-General was not a mere flatterer when he 





because the order of their going was peculiar enough to di- 
vert attention from personal woes. Some ladies blocked up 
the way they should have gone, and some gentlemen blocked 
the passage along which the ladies might have retreated. 
The ladies being anxious, yet unable, to move, the jury dis- 
posed of the difficulty by clambering over the tall barrier. 
The drop on the other side being considerable, a few of the 
eleven lingered shivering on the brink. The spectators for- 
got their miseries in the distresses of others, and laughed 
aloud at the predicament of the jurors. The Captain of the 
Queen’s Bodyguard managed the business with difficulty, 
and it was noticed that the naval gentleman who sat next 
the foreman took the fence like a hunter, eliciting the open 
approval of a Hampshire witness. The feat seemed to be 
accomplished at any rate safely. Sergt. Ballantine's avowal 
thirty-five minutes later of what he had determined was re- 
ceived with a sudden movement among the defendant's sup- 
porters that would have developed into a derisive cheer had 
not the calmest of them restrained their more impulsive 
friends. Mr, Baigent was welcomed with general tittering. 
He came up smiling, but it was the smile of one ill at ease. 
The Police helped him through the spectators into the box. 
Mr. Baigent left the box briskly, harcly sure for a moment 
or so that he was to leave it. Derisive laughter from femi- 
nine lips was heard when the Clerk of the Court, adhering 
to the legal form still kept up, called three times for Sir 
~— Charles Doughty Tichborne, Baronet, to come forward 
and be nonsuited. mage ons | knew there would be no an- 
swer to the summons, although all eyes were turned to the 
doorway, through which he could only have entered over 
the people’s heads. The Judge at once therefore proceeded 
to read from a prepared paper the plaintiff's fate. Here again 
there was a difficulty in repressing the applause among the 
defendant's witnesses. What remained was very little heeded. 
The fiat had gone forth; it was felt that the case was at an 
end; telegraph forms were being passed from hand to hand 
across the Court, messengers were fighting their way out to 
be first to bear the tidings, and the premonitory symptoms of 
departure began to set in with severity. The mention of Mrs. 
Radclitle’s name by the Judge brought an instantaneous 
hush; and loud cheers, which the officers of the Court did 
not attempt to suppress, rang out in sympathy with the 
Chief-Justice’s remarks upon that lady. ‘The foreman of the 
jury made his last remark, and the great trial was over. 


ARREST OF THE CLAIMANT. 


The Times says: “Immediately after the rising of the 
Court at Westminster Hall, Mr. Superintendent Williamson 
the head of the Metropolitan Detective Police force, accom. 
panied by Inspector Clarke and two other officers, went to 
the Waterloo Hotel, in Jermyn-street, and there arrested the 
claimant, under the warrant of the Lord Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas. They found him in a sitting-room, which 
he has occupied there for some time, and he was joine | after 
the arrival of the officers by one of the firm of solicitors by 
whom his case has been conducted and by a friend—a gen- 
tleman of some position. The Superintendent told him that 
it would be his duty to apprehend him on a charge of wilful 
and corrupt perjury committed in the trial of the suit of 
‘Tichborne v. Lushington,’ at Westminster, and he read to 
him the warrant of the Lord Chief-Justice—a lengthy docu- 
ment—under which he wascommitted for trial on that charge 
at the next Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, and or- 
dered to be detained in the Jail of Newgate, failing his en- 
tering into recognizances to the amount of £10, The 
claimant, who displayed considerable nonchalance, expressed 
his willingness to accompany the officers, adding that it 
might cause him some temporary inconvenience, and 
that it was hardly fair that the case should 
have been stopped at that junciwre. He wag 
then taken into custody. He and the Superintendent 
went to Newgate in the claimaut’s brougham, and the otier 
detectives following in’a cab. There was very little stir 
either at the hotel or in the neighborhood, and it was not un- 
til the carriage reached Ludgate hill, where it was stopped by 
the traffic, tuat the now well-known form of the claimant 
was recognized, and cries were raised of ‘ Sir Roger,’ ‘ Arthur 
Orton, and ‘ Wagga-Wagga, causing consjderable commo- 
tion. By the time the vehicle reached the entrance to the 
jail, which it did about 2 o'clock, a goodly crowd had assem- 
bled, and as the claimant and the Superintendent Jeft the 
carriage a cheer was raised, which the former acknowledged 
in his accustomed manner. Inside the jail he was asked his 
name in the ordinary way, and he replied,‘ Reger Charles 
Doughty Tichborne, although upon the warrant he was 
described as Thomas Castro, in which name he appears on the 
prison books. He was asked also in the usual form to give 
up anything he might have upon him, and heat once handed 
over a quantity of jewelry which he was wearing, in- 
cluding a handsome watch and chain, a snutt-box, all en- 

raved with the Tichborne coat-of-arms. He also gave up 

73 odd in money. He was then taken to one of the cells 
where he will remain until the next Sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer, unless previously he enters into his recognizances 
in £5,000, and provides sureties for other £5,000, to appear 
and surrender at those Sessions, and not to depart the Court 
without its leave. 


THE TREATY. 


It would be a great misfortune if the idea should gain ground 
on the other side of the Atlantic that it was for the interest of 
the United States to insist on the interpretation which they 
have put on the Treaty of Washington, if by their doing so we 
should conceive ourselves pelled to repudiate it. It has 
been suggested on this side that the Americans care little or 
nothing about the settlement of the Alabama claims, whereas 
they attach great importance to the existence of an open sore 
between the two countries. That there may be some politi- 
cians in the United States who view the international relations 
between the two countries from this singular standpoint is 
possible, but we are confident that they arein a minority. 
Of what use, let us ask, could it be to the Americans to pick a 
quarrel with Great Britain, and what advantage would they be 
likely to reap from doing so? We are constantly told tha 
Canada is defenceless, and that it only rests with the Uxion to 
determine the precise moment at which the Dominion should 
be swallowed up. Itiseven rumored that should we withdraw 
from the Washington treaty the American government would 
treat the clause relating to the Canadian fisheries as binding, 
and proceed to exercise rights which we have hitherto denied 








to them. But the advisers of President Grant are better 
informed than the general multitude, and know that Canada ig 
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THE ALBION. 











not so defenceless as she seems, and that her annexation could | “O, by all means,” 


replied my visitor, “ you are an im- 


[Marcu 23, 1872. 





| frightful practice of burying female children alive, he would 


only be attained, if ever, at the cost of along and bloody war. | mensely funny people, but you need a litte operating upon not have lived in vain in his own land in his own age. 


‘The Dominion could at a shorter notice bring a greater num-| to let the fun out. 


I know no instrument so effectual for the 


ber of troops into the field than the great republic itself, and | purpose as the cork-screw!” Mutual laughter, of course.— 
it must not be forgotten that if the frontier of Canadais of /+id. 


great extent and defenceless, that of the United States is in| 


the same position, At the first signal of war the English fleet 
wonld cross the Atlantic and blockade the American ports; 
and no one knows better thanthe Secretary of the Navy at 


Washington that the Union possesses no vessels which could | 


sealing up our ports.—Supposing, however, Great Britain was 
worsted in the conflict, and Canada incorporated in the Union, 
has that class of politicians to which we have referred reflected 
on the consequences? ‘The balance of power in the Union 
would be destroyed, and Canada and the Southern Confederacy 
between them would effect that disintegration of the republic, 
despite the Northern States, which was so nearly effected in 
1861.—London Morning Post. 


ecenciaiaibliiacenceiotin 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“ According to what Mr. Constable told me, the great man 
liked me, in part because he understood I was from Tweed- 
side. On seeing the earlier numbers of the “ Traditions, he 
expressed astonishment as to ‘ where the boy got all the in- 
formation. But I did not see or hear from him till the first 
volume had been completed. He then called upon me one 
day, along with Mr. Lockhart. I was overwhelmed with the 
honor, for Sir Walter Scott was almost an object of worship 
tome. I literally could not utter a word. While I stood 
silent, I heard him tell his companion that Charles Sharpe 
was @ wriler in the ‘ Traditions, and taking up the volume, 
he read loud what he called one of his quaint bits. ‘The 
ninth Earl of Eglintoune was one of tiose patriarchal peers 
who live to an advanced age; indefatigable in the frequency 
of their marriages and the number of their children; who 
linger on and on, with an unfailing succession of young 
countesses, and die at last leaving a progeny interspersed 
throughout the whole of Douglas’s “ Peerage,” two volumes, 
folio, re edited by Wood.’ And then both gentlemen went on 
laughing for perhaps two minutes, with interjections : ‘ How 
like Charlie! ‘ What a strange being he is! ‘Two volumes, 
folio, re edited by Wood—ha, ha, ha! There you have him 
past all donbt,’ and so on. I was too much abashed to tell 
Sir Walter that it was only an impudent little bit of writing 
of my own, part of the solution into which I had diffused the 
actual notes of Sharpe. But, having occasion to write next 
day to Mr. Lockhart, I mentioned Sir Walter's mistake ; and 
he was soon after good enough to inform me that he had set 
his friend right as to the authorship, and they had had a 
second hearty laugh on the subject. 

“ A very few days after this visit, Sir Walter sent me, along 
with a kind letter, a packet of manuscript, consisting of six- 
teen folio pages, in his usual close handwriting, and contain- 
ing all the reminiscences he could at the time summon up 
of old persons and things in Edinburgh. Such a treasure to 
me! And such a gift from the greatest literary man of the 
age to the humblest! Is there a literary man of the present 
age who would scribble as much for any humble aspirant ? 
Nor was this the only act of liberalty of Scott to me. While 
I was preparing a subsequent work, ‘The Popular Rhymes 
of Scouland,’ he sent me whole sheets of his recollections, 
with appropriate explanations. For years thereatter, he 
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GENERAL LEE. 


| 


| There never was a man who had in him so little of the 


“ politician,’ as his own countrymen understand that term. 
compel us to raise the blockade, or return the compliment by |“ I think,” said Mr. Carlisle, the well-known lawyer of Wash- | 


ington, a man of high character, who had known Lee long 
and intimately, “that he was freer than any man I ever 
knew from the taint of any passion or party prejudice.” He 
stood apart from the intrigues, schemes, and guile of cities 
and their denizens, as though unconscious of their existence, 
bet with quiet scorn deep-seated in his heart. He wasa fine 
judge of character; and his diagnosis of men and women 
was too keen and accurate for him to blind his eyes to the 
little pettinesses, self-seekings, and intrigues which daily 
came across him. But although he perceived, and quietly put 
them aside, he never betrayed his consciousness of their exis- 
tence, or wounded amour propre by anything seeming to con- 
vey areproach. But, after all, the most winning of his traits 
was the affection and confidence which, without any seem- 
ing consciousness, and without an eftort, he inspired in 
little children. Often, in the course of the great Civil War, 
be would approach a Virginian farm-house inhabited by 2 
family of whom he knew nothing. Adored as he was 
throughout the length and breadth of the Ol] Dominion, the 
fame of his approach preceded him wherever he went. In 
response to the cordial welcome always extended to him, he 
would descend from his horse and sit down fora few minutes 
upon the porch, accepting, perhaps, a glass of water, and 
possibly a square inch or two of corn-bread, but never taking 
anything more. Jt might have been imagined that the gravity 
and seriousness of his demeanor would have possessed little 
attraction for young children. But before many minutes had 
assed, it was invariably remarked that one or two children 
would be crowding round his knees, and, finger in mouth, 
looking up into his kind honest face. He was generally 
surrounded by younger, more demonstrative, and more talka- 
tive officers. But his empire over the hearts of the young, 
though, like all his other great qualities, unconsciously mani- 
fested, was irresistible. If it may be said without irreverence, 
it was impossible at such moments to forget the affection 
with which the Master, whom General Lee loved to serve, 
“ sufler little children” to diaw near unto His presence, and 
saw in them an image of that childlike faith which is the 
shortest and surest path to the kingdom of heaven. * * * * 
One of General Lee’s peculiarities was his rich sense of 
humor—a quality which Dr. Arnold, in his character of 
Hannibal, says is rarely wanting in great men. There was a 
quiet vein of unmalignant fun in ‘ Uncle Robert,;—for thus 
was he always named by his enthusiastic followers—which 
was continually cropping to the surface, and the recollection 
of which often raises a smile on the lips of those who lived 
by his side, and remember how quaintly he loved to manifest 
it. The two following anecdotes will serve to illustrate its 
nature. About a week before the battle of Fredericsburg— 
that is to say, on or about the 6th of December 1862—the 
weather was for a few days bitterly cold. General Lee and 
his Stall were camping oui—as usual, in tents—about three 
miles to the south of the Rappahannock River and the little 
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allowed me to join him in his walks home from the Parlia- 
ment House, in the course of which he freely poured into my 
greedy ears anything he knew regarding the subjects of my 
studies. His kindness and good-humor on these occasions 
were untiring. TI have since found, from his journal, that I 
had met him on certain days when his heart was over-laden 
with woe. Yet his welcome to me was the same. After 1826, 
however, I saw him much less frequently than before, for I 
knew he grudged every moment not spent in thinking and 
working on the fatal tasks he had assigned to himself for the 
redemption of his debts.— Memoir of Robert Chambers: Scribner, 
Armstiong and Co, 
—— 


SIDNEY SMITIL. 


On one of these occasions of visiting the metropolis, a new 
and unexpected acquaintance was formed. [t was in 1844, 
when residing in Greek-street, Soho. One day about noon, 
a carriage drives up to the door—not a vehicle of the light, 
modern sort, but an old family coach, drawn by a pair of sleek 
horses. From it descends an aged gentleman, who, from his 
shovel bat and black gaiters, is seen to be an_ ecclesiastical 
dignitaey. I overhear, by the voices at the door, that Lam 
asked for. “ Who,in all the world, can this be?” A few 
minutes solve this question. Heavy footsteps are heard 
de iberately ascending the antique balustraded stair. My 
unknown Visitor is ushered in—his name announced: “The 
Rev. Sydney Smith.” TI hasten to receive so celebrated a 
personage as is befitting, and express the pleasure T have in 
the unexpected visit— wondering how hé had discovered 


e. 

“LT heard at Rogers's you were in town,” said he, “ and 
was resolved to call. Let us sit down and have a talk.” 

We drew towards the fire, for the day was cold, and he 
continued: “ You are surprised possibly at my visit. There 
is nothing at all strange about it. The originator of the 
*Edinburgh Review’ has come to see the originator of the 
* Edinburgh Journal.” 

I felt honored by the remark, and delighted beyond mea- 
sure with the good-natured and unceremonious observations 
which my visitor made on a variety of subjects. We talked 
of Edinburgh, and I asked him where he had lived. He said 
it was in Buceleuch Place, not far from Jeffrey, with an out- 
look behind to the Meadows. “ Ah,” he remarked, “ what 
charming walks I had about Arthur's Seat, with the clear 
mountain air blowing in one’s face! T often think of that 
glorious scene”’ I alluded to the cluster of young men— 
Jeflrey, Horner, Brougham, himself, and one or two others, 
who had been concerned in commencing the “ Review” in 
1802. Of these, he spoke with most aflection of Horner, 
and specified one who, from his vanity and eccentricities, 
could not be trusted. Great secrecy, he said, had to be em- 
ployed in conducting the undcrtaking, and this agrees with 
what Lord Jetlrey told my brother. My reverend and face- 
tious visitor made some little inquiry about my own early 
efforts, and he laughed when I reminded him of a saying 
of his own about studying on a little oatmeal—for that 
would have applied literally to my brother and to myself. 
“ Ah, lubora, labora,” he said sententiously, “ how that word 
expresses the character of your country !” 

“ Well, we do sometimes work pretty hard,” I observed : 


“but for all that, we can relish a pleasantry as much as 
You must have seen that the Scotch have a 


our neighbors. 
considerable fund of humor.” | 





town of Fredericsburg. There were some members of his 
Stafl who, although young enough to be his sons, were more 
sensible of the cold than their iron chief. ‘To him, as to 
Hannibal, cold or heat made no difference ; for in both there 
was, 2s Livy writes of one of them, culoris ae frigoris palientia 
par—nullo labore aut corpus fatigari, aut animus vine poterat. 
Standing round the camp-fire upon the morning in question, 
and shivering before each blast of a biting wind which came 
from the frozen north, and reminded the sufterers that the 
thermometer was below zero, more than one member of 
General Lee’s Statt was heard to mutter an aspiration for a 
glass of whisky-toddy, or some other alcoholic stimulant. No 
one noticed that the General took any cognisance, or was 
even aware of this half-articulate expression of a wish. But 
presently, emerging from his tent with astone bottle or demi- 
john under his arm, he drew near to the camp-tire, and said : 
“Gentlemen, the morning is very cold—the kindness of a 
friend enables me to offer you a cordial; pray bring your tin 
cups and taste what I have here.” There were one or two 
on-lookers who noticed a twinkle in the old soldier’s eye, and 
a lurking smile upon his mouth, which taught them to antici- 
pate “a sell.” But the majority of the company hastily 
fetched their drinking-cups, and stood expectant round their 
chief. The cork was drawn, and the liquor proved to be 
butter-milk. Upon another occasion, two members of his 
Staff sat up late at night discussing a keg of whisky and a 
problem of algebra. Upon meeting one of them in the 
morning, General Lee inquired, as usual, after his health, and 
learned in reply that he was suflering from a headache. 
“ Ah, Colonel,’ remarked the old man, “ I have often observed 
that when the unknown quantities, « and y, are represented 
by a keg of whisky and a tin cup, the solution of the equa- 
tion is usually a headache !—Blackwood’s. 





calling 
MAHOMET. 


We hold, then, that Mahomet was, from the beginning to 
the end of his career, honestly convinced of the truth of his 
own mission. We hold also that, in a certain sense, at least 
in his earlier years, his belief in his divine mission was not 
ill-founded. “But we hold also that he gradually fell away, 
and that he fell away mainly from not taking due pains to 
find out the real nature of the Christian revelation. When 
the first downward step had been taken, the other steps of 
the downward course were easy. ' The prophet of truth and 
righteousness, the asserter of the unity of God against the 
idols of the Kaaba, sank to the level of an earthly conqueror, 
extending the bounds of his dominion by the sword. He 
died while waging war to force his own imperfect system 
on those who, amid all the corruptions of the Christianity 
of those days, still held truths which he had rejected and 
blasphemecd. The real charge against Mahomet is, that 








after the Gospel had been given to man, he fell back on the 
theology and morality of the Law. And the effects of his 
life and teaching on the world at large have been in close 
analogy to his own personal career. In his own age and 
country he was the greatest of reformers—a reformer alike 
‘religious, moral, and political. He founded a nation, and he 
gave that nation a religion and a jurisprudence which 
were an unspeakable auvance on anything which that 
jnation had as yet accepted. He swept away idolatry; he 
enforced the practice of a purer morality; he lightened the 
yoke of the slave; he even raised the condition of the 
weaker sex. If he had done nothing but wipe away the 





But when his system passed the borders of the land in 
which it was so great a reform, it became the greatest of 
curses to mankind. The main cause which has made the 


‘religion of Mahomet exercise so blighting an influence on 
/every land where it has been preached, is because it is an 
| imperfect system standing in the way of one more perfect. 


Islam has in it just enough of good to hinder the recep- 
tion of greater good. When Islam is preached to a tribe of 
savage heathen, its acceptance is in itself an unmixed bless- 
ing. But it is a blessing which cuts off all hope of the recep- 
tion of a greater blessing; the heathen, in his utter darkness, 
is far more likely tu accept the faith of Christ than the 
Mahometan in his state of half enlightenment. In all the 
iands where Islam has been preached, it has regulated and 
softened many of the evils of earlier systems. But in regulat- 
ing and softening them it has established them for ever. 
The New Testament nowhere forbids slavery ; it can hardly 
be said to contain any direct prohibition of polygamy. 
Preached as the Gospel was to subjects of the Roman Em- 
pire, among whom a frightful licentiousness was rife, but 
among whom legal polygamy was unheard of, there was little 
need to enlarge on the subject. But it is plain that the prin- 
ciples of Christian purity would of themselves, without any 
direct precept, hinder polygamy from becoming the law of 
any Christian land. But Islam, by the very fact of regulat- 
ing and restraining the license of its own native land, has 
made polygamy the abiding law of every Mahometan peo- 
ple. The Gospel nowhere forbids slavery ; but it lays down 
precepts whose spirit is inconsistent with slavery, and 
which have, after a long struggle, succeeded in rooting out 
slavery from all European, and from most Christian lands. 
But Islam, by the very fact of enforcing justice and mercy 
for the slave, has perpetuated the existence of slavery 
among all its disciples. Christianity, by giving no civil 
precepts, has remained capable of adapting itself to every 
form of government, to every state of society.—British 
Quarterly Review. : 


————_>—__—. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN. 


Prof. Zelter, with whom Felix studied counterpoint, was 
his most eager auditor, and at the same time his most severe 
censor. More than once aiter the performance I myself 
have heard Zelter call out in a loud voice to his pupil that 
several alterations were necessary, Whereupon, without say- 
ing a word, Felix would quietly fold up the score, and before 
the next Sunday he would go over it, and then play the 
composition with the desired corrections. In these rooms 
also, before the family removed to Leipziger Strasse, a three- 
act comic opera was performed, all the characters being ap- 
portioned and the dialogue read out at the piano. The 
libretto for “ The Uncle from Boston” was written by a young 
physician, Dr. Caspar, who afterwards became a famous man. 
Every one who came in contact with him had something to 
relate of his wit,and I remember even now‘Holtei telling 
me, when I was at Riga, of the sparkling witty farewell 
speech addressed by Caspar to the Councillor Nernst, on the 
removal of the latter as Postmaster-General from Berlin to 
Tilsit. He finished with “ Depart, and the peace of Tilsit 
be with you!” 

Although the musical compositions of this “ American 
Uncle” pleased all the parties connected with it extremely, 
the subject of it was, nevertheless, very weak. Devrient, 
aad his fiancee, Therese Schlesinger, Johanna Zimmermann, 
the Drs. Andrissen and Dittmar, all took part in this opera. 
I was also a chorus-singer in it, and from one circumstance 
this evening will never be forgotten by me. When the 
opera was finished, there were the tt A slices of bread 
and butter, with the usual addition of anchovies, cold meat, 
cheese, &c. Edward Rietz and myself were enjoying our 
portion, when Felix, who was going the round of the room 
to thank all the singers personally, stopped before us to ask 
how we were faring in the way of refreshment. I showed 
him my share of the spoii. 

“And which do you consider your dux?” (the leading, 
principal subject,) he asked ; “ and which is your comes ?” (the 
secondary theme.) 

. “Well, of course, I consider my bread and butter my 
un. 

“Oh, no,” said he, “a guest must always regard his bread 
and butter as only the comes.” 

Just as he had uttered this little sally, Zelter’s voice re- 
sounded through the room: 

“ Felix, come here.” 

The old gentleman stood in the middle of the room with 
a brimming glass in his hand, and while every one was lis- 
tening intently, he said: “ Felix, you have hitherto only 
been an apprentice; from to-day you are an assistant, and 
now work on till you become a master.” 

Therewith he gave him a tap on the cheek, as if he were 
———. him a knight, and then the whole party pressed 
forward to congratulate the affected and astonished parents, 
as well as Felix, who pressed his old master’s hand warmly 
more than once. This is one of those scenes that can never 
be effaced from one’s memory.— Temple Bar. 


——_>—__—. 
PEASANT LIFE IN THE NEW FOREST. 


On the outskiris of the Forest, near Lyndhurst, I came on 
a little hamlet, ard, seating myself on some logs of wood 
which lay on the corner of the sward, watched its life. Be- 
fore me on one side of the road stood a little row of blind- 
eyed, brown-bonneted cots ; then a wheelwright’s shop, where 
the furnace was burning and the hammer twanging; next a 
smithy, where the horse stood quietly while the farrier tapped 
his shoe; last of all an old cot under the shade of a large 
tree, with a man on a ladder mending the roof. Opposite 
was a little roadside inn, with wondrous attractions both for 
the wagoner and his horse. In the inn-yard were stacks of 
fern and hay, the former being used for litter, as straw would 
be elsewhere. Along the edge of the grass, a couple of black 
sows, followed by their numerous progeny, went nosing about 
with a most unsatisfied grunt, while a company of geese with 
nervous quack-quack strutted over the green. Twang of 
hammer, quack of geese, and grunt of mother porker, with 
sudden squeal of horror from every little pigling if horse or 
carriage wheel too suddenly approached; loud talk of men 
and women rising fully with the wind, and you have the 
ge and sounds which go to make up a picture of outdoor 
life in these secluded spots. It is quite possible that in the 
less frequented parts of the Forest one might meet with un- 
couthness and suspicion, but, for my part, I found them not 
only civil but friendly; and this experience is corroborated 
by those who know tkem well, and who protest against a 
character for unusual rudeness being ascribed to them. One 





gentleman, who has lived among them thirty years, assures 
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| : , 
me that he has never received a rude answer but once, and The city and suburbs of Cologne are to be fortified at an | 
that was from a stranger. Mueh,no doubt, has been done by | expense of £2,500,000. 
the schools with which the Forest is well supplied. Proba-|  [¢ appears that the Siamese are generally jubilant when any 
bly, too, it is they who have driven the old superstitions | one of their community is taken away to the next world. The 


Spurgeon, in a recent public address, said: ‘People were 


often seen trying to teach children, as it were by moonlight, 
in a cold and repellant manner —teaching them ut a distance, 
and carrying their lambs, not in their arms, but with a pair of 


away, and scattered the mental twilight which for so many | cremation ceremonies of one of the Siamese princes, who died | t©B88- 


ages pervaded these leafy solitudes. Nevertheless, we are) only in December, were, we are told, performed on the 10th | 
assured by Mr. Wise, who has made the subject his study, | ultimo, and on the first days tbe first and see 
these superstitions still exist, but are rarely alluded to, for| Siam were present. The remains of the late prince were | 
fear of ridicule. Nothing, perhaps, gives one a better idea placed in a ** golden urn” and buried in the usual manner. | 
of the habits of mind of these “rude forefathers of the” | ‘There was great rejoicing in the capital on the last day of the 
Forest “hamlet,” than such a catalogue as he has collected | ceremonies. Chinese and Siamese theatricals were held, and 
of these weird fancies. Handed down from generation to! presents were freely distributed among the priests and the 
generation, they were so numerous as to form a rule of life, | people. 


ond Kings of | 4), 


Moral Reflection—‘‘ One half the world doesn’t know how 
e other half lives.”—Reflection. Lucky for the Demi- 
Monde. 

#sthetics of Dress—Customer (he has been bidden to a 


wedding, and can't make up his mind in the matter of trowser 
patterns, but at last says): O, there! that'll do, I sh’d think! 
—Tailor: Pardon me, sir; if you are going to be:“ best man,” 





meeting the unhappy peasant at every step, haunting and | 
terrifying his mind, and driving him into a baseless fatalism, | 
and at times to a sort of devil-worship. Just, however, as 

error often contains a grain of truth, so, perhaps, something | 
valuable might be extracted from tae mass of remedies which | 
the wise women of the Forest received by tradition from 

their grandmothers. Thus it was said the best remedy for | 
weak eyes was a particular lichen, which, on account of its | 
power over the vision, was called “ brighten.” Children pre- 

maturely born were fed on hares’ brains, or, if suffering from 

fits, were passed through a cleft ash-tree. Consumption, 

which no doubt has always been rife in the Forest, was cured 

by lungs of oak, another lichen «rowing on that tree. But } 
the most occult remedy for that fell disease, almost carrying | 
one back to the days of magic and incantation, was to kill a 

jay, put it on the embers until it became a cinder, mix it with | 
water, and drink it at intervals. Not only was there no end | 
of such wonderful nostrums, but some, they believed, wer 
born with an especial gift for the art of healing. The seventh 

son of a seventh son could perform cures. There were many | 
other superstitions, all pointing to some distorted fact for | 
their origin. Thus bread made on Good Friday would keep 
for seven years; the Death’s-head moth was first seen when 
Charles I. was executed ; money must be turned directly you 
see the new moon. Some old customs still, or but very lately, | 
lingered amongst them. 
St. Thomas’s Day, while on Ash Wednesday the boys and | 
girls went round from farm to farm, singing— 


“T come a shroving, a shroving, | 


For a piece of pancake, 


For a piece of truffle-cheese | 
| 
| 


Of your own making.” 
Iam told that at Cadnam there is an ancient oak which is 
believed to bud and burst forth into leaf on old Christmas | 
Eve, and that the peasantry gather about it at midnight and | 
climb the tree to gather its branches.—Golden Hours. 
———_—-@— 


THE POWER 


Through the long aisles her clear voice rose and rang, 
Thrilling above us to the vaulted roof, 
Dying in fretted niches far aloof ; 
Borne onits wings our fancies heavenward sprang. 


OF SONG. 


| 


The loiterer on the sunny morning leas 


Hears the fresh air awake to music sweet, | 
Ard turning dazzled eyes above him, sees | 


| health on board ship during long voyages. 
The brown wings flutter, hears the rippling notes, 


Till bird and strain both vanish in the blue; 
Then, from the fair world, bathed in light and dew, 
His silent praise up with the cadence floats. 


And, through the day’s full hours, hot, hard, and, long, 
The magic of sweet sounds lulls brain and heart, 
Hauniing the court, the camp, the street, the mart, 

With rare faint echoes of remembered song. 

—Tinsley. 


-<.>—_—__— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


the shade is hardly tender enough! ! 





Thus old women went gooding on | 


| 


| eased made with sea-water as increasing the appetite and 
Starts as a bird springs sudden at his feet ; | 


At Rome Lord Byron sat to Thorwaldsen for his bust. The | 


Kleptemania—A sad case of depravity, which has come to 


ommonly received story is, that withont any previous | light within the last few days, is causing great distress to a 


announcement, he surprised the great sculptor in his studio, | 

and requested hina forthwith to take his likeness. The fact, 

however, is that Hobhouse, commissioned by Byron, = 
| 
| 
| 





written to ‘Thorwaldsen, asking him whether and when Byron 
could sit to him. ‘Thorwaldsen, who was a very bad and very 
indolent letter-writer, probably delayed his answer, aud Byron, 
without waiting for it, went to him. ‘‘ Byron placed himself 
opposite me”—so Thorwaldsen told the story to Andersen— 
“but at once began to pnt on a quite different expression from 
that usual to him. ‘Will you not sit still? said I. ‘You 
need not assume that look.’ ‘That is my expression,’ said 
‘Indeed?’ said I, and I then represented him as 1 

When the bust was finished, it was universally 
admitted to be an excellent likeness, Byron, when he saw 
the bust, said: ‘Itis not at all like me; my expression is 
more unhappy.’ He intensely desired to be so exceedingly 
m‘serable,’’ added ‘Thorwaldsen, with a humorous expression, 
The bust, the first copy of which was sent, according to 
agreement, to Hobhouse, was repeatedly executed in marble, 
and a great number of plastey casts were sent to England. A 
replica in marble was ordered from America in these terms: 
‘Place the names of Byron and Thorwaldsen on it, and it 
will become an immortal monument.” When the sculptor at 
a later period heard of the part which Byron was taking in the 
hberation of Greece, impelied by his own feelings, he executed 
the bust again in a very fine block of Greek marble, 


The first salmon caught by the rod at Christchurch, Hants, 
this season, was killed by the Hon, Harry Grey, on Friday, 
the 23rd ult., and weighed 34 Ib. 

The return football match between England and Scotland, 
according to association rules, was played at Kennington 
Oval on Saturday, the 24th ult., resulting in victory for Eng- 
land by one goal to nothing. 

The east side of Hildesheim Cathedral is nearly covered by 
a single rose tree, mentioned in documents nearly 1,000 years 
ago. The stem is afoot in diameter, and it bears countless 
flowers every summer. 

The Rev. J. Selby Watson, whose capital sentence is com- 
muted to imprisonment for life, has been removed from 
Horsemonger-lane to Pentonville Prison. 


Inthe Union Medicale, M. Rabuteau refers to the use of 


stimulating digestion. He states that it is pleasant to eat, and 
exercises a beneficial medicinal influence in cases of dyspe psia, 
phthisis, and scrofula, It has also been found conducive to 


At the ordinary meeting of the Town Council of Stirling, 
recently, a letter was read from the vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed with reference to the erection of a monu- 
ment to King Robert the Bruce, asking permission from the 
Town Council to erect the monument on the Ladies’ Rock, in 
the Cemetery. The application was remitted to the Works 
Committees. 

On the morning after the recent grand display of aurora 
borealis, one of the Nairn fishermen accosted a gentleman in 
the street with whom he had occasional dealings, and com- 
mented at some length on the wonders of the Rora. ‘* Atweel, 
sir,” said Saunders, as he was moving off, *‘when I was young 











The Freemasons of Devonshire have intimated their inten- 
tion to present a window towards the restoration of Exeter 
Cathedral, to commemorate the restoration to health of the 
Prince of Weles. 

There is a rumor that some of the English ironclad coast- 
guard ships are to be replaced by vessels. 

It will have been almost forgotten, says the Court Journal, 
in the midst of our recent exsitement in another direction, 
that we are to have an Internationa) Exhibition this year. 
But the right people have, it seems, duly remembered it, for, 
punctually on the 1st of March, the intending exhibitors of 
machinery began to deposit their ‘‘ exhibits” in the building 
at South Kensington. 





Admiral Rous has withdrawn the notices of motion already | 


published, and in lieu thereof will move the following resolu- 
tion:—‘* That no person starting one, two, or more horses 
shall give orders te his jockey to pull up a horse that has a 
chance of winning, on any plea of declaration, or under any 
circumstances.” 

It is said that one of Her Britannic Majesty's ships has been 
to St. Paul’s Island and succeeded in recovering a large por- 
tion of the stores of the Meg:era. 


the "Roras aye used to’bide in the North, but noo’, like 
everything else, they are runnin’ awa to the Svoth. I dinna 
ken where a’ these changes are to end.” 


At a recent Sunday evening service, the congregation of a 


{church in Devonshire, well-known for its mechanical perform- 


ances, was thrown into much consternation and alarm, on 
nising from a devotional attitude, at seeing a young lady's 
chiguon on fire. The unpleasant odor negatived the idea of 
**incense,” and without loss of time or ceremony the burnt- 
offering was soon extinguished by the cool band of a gentleman 
near. 

The widow of a man, accidentally drowned under Old Lon- 
don Bridge, applied to a certain vestry, which gave her an 
order on an overseer for relief. ‘The entry on his book was 
made in the following words—‘ Paid to a woman whose hus- 
baud was drowned by order of the vestry under London 
Bridge £1 1s. 

A short time since a woman presented hersclf at the tele- 
graph office in Bristol, and requested to be telegraphed off, 
luggage and all, to New York. 


A story is told of a man in Germany who fell from the roof 
of a five-story building to the side-walk; but, as he struck on 
the thick soles of his rubber-shoes, he bounded back within a | 
quarter of an inch of the roof, and so continued to bounce, 





The Committee of the Athen#um Club has invited the Em 


peror Napoleon to avail himself of the honorary privileges of 
the club. 


_The cost of preparing St. Paul's Cathedral for the Thanks- 
giving ceremony was £13,000. 

The Ludgate Hill triumphal arch cost, it is said, £5,000. | 

A French doctor has published a book which may be inter- | 
esting to those who may think of patronising Algeria as a | 
health station. He asserts that Europeans on a first residence | 
become next to mad, but on returning to Europe, and then | 
re-visiting the colony, they become cured. 


A schoolmaster in Paris, who punishes naughty pupils by 
giving them extra lessons to be learned during play hours 
has allowed them the option to escape this hardship by con- | 
tributing to a fund destined to pay the German indemnity. | 

There cannot be such a great aversion to the name o | 
Napoleon in the high official circles of the Republic, or else | 
the postage stamp bearing the portrait of the Emperor | 
Napoleon would not be used, as is the case still. It keeps the | 


| 


decreasing by only a quarter of an inch each journey. He 
subsisted on hash inclosed in rubber balls, which he managed 
to catch on the bound, and at the end of a month he was 
stopped and restored to his family. 

Burst of eloquence: An exploded idea. 

A witness under cross-examination, who had been tortured 
by alawyer for several hours, at last asked for a drink of 
water. ‘* There,” said the judge, ‘‘I think you'd better let 
that witness go now, as you have pumped him dry.” 

Query: Does it hurt a joke to crack it? 

During the trial of a case, a witness persisted in testifying 
to what his wife told him. To this, of course, the attorney 





objected. He would proceed again to tell ‘* shust how it vas,” 
when the attorney would sing out, ‘‘ How do you know that ?’s 
“My vife told me,” was the answer. This was repeated 

several times. Presently the judge, becoming unable to con- | 
tain himself longer, interrupted: ‘‘Suppose your wife were to | 
tell you that the heavens had fallen, what would you think?” | 
** Vell, I dink dey vas down!’ | 


most respectable family long resident in the neighborhood of 
London. One of its members, a lady hitherto of irreproacha- 
ble character, has lately taken fo steel pens. 

Drums and Fifes—Mr. Cardwell proposes, in reorganizing 
the army, to unite all the forces of the country in ‘* one har- 
monious whole.” Hitherto, in military affairs, that description 
has only been applicable to some of the bands.-- Punch. 


To be Sewer—Advertisements appear in many of the London 
district papers, stating that ‘‘ Sewers” are wanted. What can 
the Board of Works be about to allow of the existence of this 
state of things! 

**Stolen Bites”—Sweet Sister: Now don’t be a cross boy— 
have this nice jam ma has left us.—Cross Boy: Shan’t! don't 
like it! tain’t half so good as if she had forgotten her keys 
and we'd prigged it. 

Knight-Thoughts—Many are curious to learn when and 
where the sheriffs are to be knighted. We should say the 
right tap would be the bar called Temple-bar, where they 
might get the requisite tap on the right shoulder. ‘ 

Little-Re(a)d Men—'To what branch of the service do press- 
men belong? ‘To those forces so often described by the Op- 
position journals as existing solely on paper.— /'1//. 


Forethought—Mamma: Well, Johnny, I shall forgive you 
this time, and it’s very pretty of you to write a letter to say 
you're sorry.—Johnny: Yes, ma; don't tear it up, please. 
Mamma: Why, Johnny ?—Johnny : Because it will do for next 
time. 

Lip Service—Tea-cups and saucers. 

Notice of a peal—A flash ot lightning. 

An Attached Couple—The shells of an oyster. 

Nations used generally to be subdued by the sword—now 
it’s blunt. 

Bus Conductors—Lips. 

The only fees that ought tobe allowed at the theatres— 
coryphees.— Judy. 


A Puzzle—-Unless you can answer the name of certain pills 
in the affirmative, don’t take them. What pills are they ?— 
Those called Ain't I bilious. 

What is the difference between 'tators and mediators ?—The 
later in-tercede, and the former run to seed. 

Our ‘Transat antic Cousins, who never exagyerate, tell us of 
asteer, weighing 3,980 pounds, being *‘ raised” on General 
Grant's farm, in [llinois. How was it raised? By steam, or 
crane, or hydraulics, or the power of imagination, or what? 
Somebody answer.— Hornet. 


—— 


NEWS OF THE 


WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Earl Granville announced in the House of Lords on Mon- 
day that he had received official notice from the French Cabi- 
net of the abrogation of the commercial treaty. 


The London Cdserver states that at a meeting of the Cabinet 
on the 16th the American reply to Lord Granville’s note was 
read and discussed. It produced a favorable impression, and 
was regarded as furnishing an opening for further negotiations 
on the basis of the arrangements provided by the treaty of 
Washington. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Gladstone, an 
swering Mr. Disraeli’s inquiry, stated that the reply of the 
American Government to Lord Granville’s note concerning 
the Alabama claims was received by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment on the 14th inst. He was gratified to be able to state 
that it was conched in courteous and friendly terms. [Cheers. | 
Our views, he continued, are not adopted; hence, in the 
opinion of the Government, an answer is required, whtch the 
Government of the United States appears to invite. This 
answer was to be delivered to the Americin Minister in Lon- 
don before Thursday of the present week. It would be incon- 
sistent with public business to lay the correspondence before 
Parliament at present, particularly as the Congress of the 
United States has declined to ask .it of the President, The 
tenor of our communication, while it shows we are auxious to 
carry the treaty into execution, will, I trust, not fail in that 
sense of the state and nature of the case which the honor of 
the country demands, The statement of the Premier was re- 
ceived at the close with loud cheers, 

Earl Granville, in the House of Lords, made a reply in sub- 
stance the same to an inquiry of the Earl of Malmesbury. 


In the Honse of Lords, on Tuesday, Baron Redesdale 
said he had no wish to embarrass the Government ; he thought, 
rather, that an expression of opinion on the part of the House 
would be useful; he, therefore, gave notice that he should in- 
troduce a resolution declaring that it is the common interest 
of all nations to decide whether, when belligerents have been 
reconciled and become one nation, they can demand, as such 
nations, from a neutral State, indemnity for d unages done one 
of the belligerents, Lord Redesdale added that if this reso- 
lution was carried, he would move an address to the Crown 
praying that an International Congress be called by Great 
Britain for the settlement of this question. The Earl of Derby 
gave notice that he would shortly ask the Government what 
course itis intended to pursue with regard to the Treaty of 
Washington, 

Iv the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli gave notice that he’ 
should bring to the consideration of the House the state of the 
relations with the United States. Mr, Horsman reminded the 
House that he had already notified to the Government his in- 


. A ‘ : ee | tention to question it; and he begged for a reply now. Was 
—_- His —_ green among the People, and stamped | Misers are more for-getting than for-giving. P | Mr. Gladstone prepared to give the Parliament assurance that, 
with all its past quality. | A friend of ours, who has been severely scalded, wishes us jin case fresh negotiations were entered upon with the Ameri- 

The dress; worn by the King of Siam on his arrival at the | to publish an indignant remonstrance from his pen against the | can Government, no proposals would be finally accepted until 


camp at Delhi beats the kilt and the cutty sark, for it con-| 
sisted of ‘‘a hunting cap, hunting boots, silk stockings, and a | 
dholt.” His Majesty’s very plain attire is a matter of wonder- | 
ment to the natives. 


the new book entitled ‘‘ The Beauties of Burns.” 
In ancient days the precept was ‘* know thyself ;’’ in modern | 

times it has been supplanted by the far more feshionable 

maxim, ‘‘ Know thy neighbor and everything about him,” 


they had received the sanction of Parliament? Mr, Glad- 
stone said he was sorry that he was unable toanswer the qnes- 
tion to-night.’ He had had no opportunity to give the subject 


| the consideration it demanded, or even to consult with his 
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colleagues. Mr. Horsman intimated that he should repect the 


question. 


Mr. Gladstone was again asked on Wednesday to submit 
future negotiations on the Washington Treaty to Parliament 
for ratification, but he refused. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Sic Charles Dilke’s 
resolution to investigate the expenses of the Crown came ur. 
The Speaker called upon Sir Charles for the introduction of 
the motion of which notice bad already been given. Viscount 
Bury rose to a question of privilege. He said that the mem- 
bers of Parliament had ‘aken the oath of allegiance to Queen 
Victoria and her successors, and the memLer from Chelsea had 
avowed openly that he was a Republican; he (Lord Bury) 
wanted to know if, with proper respect for the honor of the 
Cc , the could be allowed to proceed without 
repudiating.—Here Lord Bury was interrupted by cheers and 
shouts, and there was muck confusion on all sides, The 
Speaker, as svon as the House was brought to order, said he 
saw vothing inconsistent with the dignity of the House in 
allowing the member from Chelsea to proceed. It was no part 
of the Speaker's duty to interfere. Sir Charles Dilke then 
rose to put his motion amid great excitement and a storm of 
groans and cheers, He d d si and useless 
offices like that of the Governor of Windsor Cestle, and 
wanted to know on what principle of right the Prince Teck 
and Prince Arthur were allowed to occupy lodgos in the pub- 
lic parks. There was once some justification iu spending 
money for royal yachts, for his late a William IV. was a 
sailor-king; pow England maintained four vessels of this 
description—for what reason? ‘The abandonment of the anti- 

mated Palace of St. James was recommended long ago; yet 

ousands were spent thereon annually. He admitted that he 
had made the charge that the Queen paid noincometax. This 
he bad since learned was not true, 

Mr. Auberon Herbert ded the moti The House 
had all the time been noisy and tumultuous. Mr. Gladstone 
rose, when order was restored, and the members became 
attentive. Mr. Gladstone contradicted positively the state- 
ment that the Civil List bad increased, and corrected Sir 
Charles sharply on other points. One who assumed toinstruct 
the public, he said, must at least be t He da d 
as mischievous the speeck made by the member at Newcastle, 
and hinted that the success of his motion would be equal to 
the success of that speech. In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone 
urged the House on every gron.nd to reject the motion. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert endeavored to speak, but his voice 
was drowned with groans and cries of ‘‘Ob, divide.” The 
Speaker insisted on the preservation of order, when all the 
Conservatives and many L:berals left the chamber. Mr. Her- 
bert attempted to continue his speech. He declared he pre- 
ferred a republic over a hy. Here interruptions began 
again. Three attempts were made to count out the House. 
Lord George Hamilton called attention to the demonstrations 
of persons in the visitors’ and reporters’ galleries in violation 
of the rules. ‘The galleries were cleared, but were soon after- 
ward re-opened. After several attempts to adjourn, and 
various dilatory motions, the House divided, with the follow- 
ing result: For the motion, 2; against, 274. The result was 
greeted with cheers and laughter. 


Five new English war vessels bave been launched during 
the past two weeks. The British screw steamer Aurora, 























camp to the oe oe of Russia to visit and inspect the v 
rious naval estab 


departments as he may be desirous of visiting. 


with the Livingstone expedition on board arrived at Malta o 


general satisfaction throughout the civilized world. 


An order has been received at Chatham Dockyard from the 
Admiralty, granting permission to Admiral Popoff, aide-de- | suicide by cutting his throat. He is not expected to recover. 


ishments at the dockyard. One of the offi- 4 ; 
cials will accompany Admiral Popoff over the dockyard on the | ™ade a confession that the death of the Viceroy was not the re- 
occasion of his visit, and he is allowed to inspect such of the | S¥lt of a conspiracy, as he alone designed and carried out the 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on the 
27th ult., Sir Henry Rawlinson announced that the vessel 


the 23d February, and was to reach Port Said on Sunday. 
Seaeet ephiee, yoy ty of the prt tg wk ay dia, on the 8th ult., and has paid the penalty of his crime, was 
highly satisfactory state, many contributions being remark- . Musselmen, end served as ondesiy to aoverel British ofleess. 
ably striking, as showing the great interest taken in the enter- In — 1867, a ees 6 Oe stag —_ yap 4\= 
prise not only in this, but in many distant countries. Na-| }ouuls UPD df son itt ath aan ae . os veh y a a 
tional committees to assist the fond had been formed in Seot- | 5.10 Cume ane ON re ‘n t th re angen —_ b ” 
land and Ireland, who were working most energetically. The ones gg + ee tan re oe eee oe 
—- Ssanioed te oo cabelas pac ty ge — fever, and was so dissatisfied with his fate that he expressed a 
subscriptions, Similar interest bad been awakened in Chi- | ame 2 eae — — he = an ap ecep ay Pte 
cago, whence £100 bad come in to be placed at the disposal of fant t ° ti y sigs fe ~ th bh » ‘thea & a 4 
the Livingstone expedition ; and on the whole it might be said | Sul?) Boner rT? hea ie = sen es aie ‘h liked 
the announcement of the undertaking had been hailed with | @UG*F 02 account of it. He was a Seacions man, mus 


The deaths in London during the week ending March 2 
were again considerably below the average. The total num- 
ber registered was 1,488, which 182 less than the extimated | ¥85 


in circumstances, and the other day attempted to commit 


“| The assassin of the Earl of Mayo has been executed. He 


rourder. He also said that he intended to kill Gen. Stewart, 
who accompanied the Earl of Mayo on his tour of inspection to 
Port Blair, and was only prevented from fully executing his 


purpose by the promptness of his arrest after attacking the 
" | Viceroy. 


Shere Ali, who assassinated the Earl of Mayo, Viceroy of In- 


hile in prison he narrowly escaped death by jail 


by his masters, but passionate and troublesome with his fellows. 


IRELAND. 
Mr. Richard Pigott, the editor of the Dublin Irishman, who 





number. The deaths from small pox, which in the two pre 


deg., or 6.1 deg. above the average. 
It is anticipated that the only-colonial relief provided du 


Bermuda to England during the winter. 


companies have been completed (wit 


first dividend of 15s. in the pound. 


property. 





which was ashore on Nicholas Reef, in Plymouth Sound, has 
been hauled off by tugs. The vessel sustained some damage, 
and, no doubt, will go into dock for repairs. 

e Tichborne claimant bas been committed in default of 


It is reported that England and Uruguay have come to an 
open rupture, and that all friendly relations between the two 
nations have ceased. 

Two young women left home near Wigan about five o'clock 
on the 24th ult., for the = of going to work at a factory. 
They never reached the mill, and during the day their dead 
bodies were found in the Leeds and Liverpool canal, by the 
side of which they bad to walk. It is impossible to say how 
they got into the water, but, as they have no marks of vio- 
lence upon them, it is believed they met with their deaths 
accidentally. 

It has lately been shown (says the Builder) that 14,247 
miles of railway are now being worked in the United King- 
dom, on which have been expended no less a sum than £500,- 
000,000, which is five times the amount of the annual value of 
all the real poronty of Great Britain, and two-thirds of the 
National debt. The gross net of the annual revenue of the 
railways in the country, after deducting all working expenses, 
exceeds £22,000,000 sterling, more than the total revenue, 
from all , of Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. The companies have in their direct 
employment more than one hundred thousand officers and 
servants. ‘The value of the rolling stock exceeds £30,000,000, 


It is announced that Mr. John Pender and Mr. Charles Op- 
nheim, having been urged by some of the influential share- 
olders in Overend, Gurney & Co. (Limited), to make an 
offer for the remaining assets of the estate of that company, 
have announced, ‘‘after a careful valuation of these assets,” 
that they are prepared to offer for them a sum equivalent to 
£2 per share in cash, provided a sufficient number of share- 
holders agree to the proposition. The capital of Overend, 
Gurney & Co. was divided into 100,000 shares of £50, on 
which £40 has been paid, £15 having been called up originally 
and £25 by the liquidators, 


The Daily News says that O'Connor's private history points 
to his hitherto been a quiet and well-dis . His father 
is a hard-working man, in the employ of the Iron Steamboat 
Company, on the Thames, who lives with his wife and a family 
of seven children in a Jarge lodging house in Church Row—a 
dingy thoroughfare running from Houndsditch into Aldgate. 
Here they have resided for some two years, known only as 





at Birmingham, and asked for chan 
was supplied to him by Mr. Marr, w 


turning he received another thrust in the breast. The knife 


8 
he had been seen Jurking about the bank for several days pre 
viously. Mr. Marr is not dangerously wounded. 


however, fortunately glanced off from his coat button. He 
cried for assistance, and his assailant was secured after a great) Roman question, and in his remarks maintained that Catho- 
e. The man, it seems, is named Frederick Farley, and . 


The London Rowing Club have accepted a challenge from | has addressed a let 
the New York Atalanta Boat Club to row a four-oared race | Archbishop of Bord 


upon the Thames from Putney to Mortlake during the ensuing | declares that those who accept the doctrine of Papal Infalli- 


to undergo three months’ oy ep ae for a 
-|libel on the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench during the 


vious weeks had been 68 and 41, were 53 that week. ‘I'he | rial of the Fenian Kelly, has been released from jail, his term 
temperature was again considerably above the average | having expired. Mr. : 
throughout the whvule of the week, and the mean was 44.9 | in his honor upon his release, and he was afterward entertained 


igott’s friends made a demonstration 


at a breakfast. 


_|__ St. Patrick’s anniversary was observed throughout Ireland. 
ring the present year will be that of the 29th regiment from No disturbances are reported. At Drogheda there was a great 


open-air celebration, at which speeches were made upholding 
‘*Howme Rule,” and denouncing the Government for refusing 


It is officially announced that in the matter of the Albert | pardon to the Fenian prisoners. 
Life Assurance Company arbitration, the valuations of claims 
both against the Albert proper and gees the amalgamated THE CONTINENT. 
oa : » a exception a 
o ian icies of the rt proper), and in mae . 
| ecegdi yg "tabalguiieaed companies dividends ao ct of | Temunciation by France of the commercial treaty between the 
annuities, free policies and endowments have lately been de- two nattens. 
clared by the arbitrator and paid. In the Western Society ; ’ : 
there has been paid a second dividend of 17s. 6d. in the pound, | Solved to repudiate the International Society. The bill for the 
making 20s. in the pound. In the Family Endowment Society | Suppression of the organization bas passed the Assembly with- 
and in the Bank of London Association there has been paid a | out dment. It 


President Thiers has given final notice to England of the 


The Deputies of the Left in the Assembly unanimously re- 





I various fines and terms of im- 
prisonment for holding office in, belonging to, or having con- 


i . . . nection with the Society, and in some cases deprives the 
Vice-Chancellor Wickens has made a declaration, in a case - cn a 

in which an information had been filed by the Attorney- ake Se ep 

General, that a ee who last year clandestinely married 
at a registrar’s office a young lady, aged sixteen, had forfeited - : - 
all right, title or interest which his marriage would otherwise _ oe pers — on the frontier, par- 
have given him in his wife’s real and personal estate. The de- | CU8™y at Longwy an 7 

fendant had falsely represented to the registrar of the district : t A 
in which the marriage took place that the lady was of fu'l age, | Fedel, Questel, and Girard, the three Communists convicted 
and that the marriage was with the consent of her mother, | of murdering hostages, they were shot on the 17th at Satory. 
The young lady, it was stated, was possessed of considerable 


It is rumored that General Cissey, the Minister of War, 
will ask for a credit of 200,000,000 francs for the building of new 


The Commission of Pardons have rejected the appeals of 





The Assembly Committee on Capitulations, which have being 
investigating the conduct, during the late war, of Marshal 


On the evening of the 16th ult., soon after six o'clock, a Bazaine, and particularly into the circumstances of his surren- 

young man went into the bank of Messrs. Goode, Marr & Co., der of the fortifications of Metz, have finished their labors. 

of asovereign, which | he Committee recommend that the Marshal by tried by court- 
was then alone in the | martial. 

office. As that gentleman went from the counter he was stab- 

bed in the back with a knife-blade fastened to a stick, and on 


A compromise has been effected between President Thiers 
and the Budget Committee on the war estimates, which are 
, | reduced 19,000,000 francs. 


President Thiers, at a reception lately, spoke upon the 


lieism is a tradition and an element of strength to France. 
Pere Jungua, a priest of Bordeaux, having been prosecuted 
or writings pronounced by his superiors to be against religion, 
ter to Monseigneur Donnet, the Cardinal 
x, in def of his orthodoxy. He 





bility no longer belong to the true Church, and maintains that 


A strange affair is reported from Nottingham. On the | he and other priests, who reject that doctrine, are the deposi- 
evening of the 16th ult. a young gentleman named Clement | taries of the traditions of the primitive Universal Church. 
James Beecher, of London, who is living with the Rev. J. H. | Pere Jungua is organizing a Cammittee of Action, correspond- 
Stocks, at Colwick Rectory, near Nottingham, reading for the | ing with similar committees in France and foreign countries, 
university, was walking ina somewhat lonely spot near the | #d intends to make a direct appeal to the people of Bordeaux. 
Trent, when aman stepped from behind a tree, and saying, 
**T have got you now,” raised his arm to strike. Mr. Beecher 
received the blow on his left arm, and with his right struck 
the man in the face. ‘The fellow then exclaimed, ‘ By 
G—d, it’s the wrong man,” and ran away. On Mr. Beecher 


The Duc de Grammont has issued a pamphlet reviewing the 
recent struggle between France and Germany, and showing 
that Prince Bismarck had determined upon going to war. 


The National A bly has rejected a resolution proposing 





reaching home, he discovered that he had been stabbed, there a reduction in the allowance of President Thiers, It was pro- 


being « clean incised wound, about poscag ch ‘in lergth poe posed to reduce the amount by one-tenth. 
arm. This was the story told by Mr. Beecher, and an under- 
gardener at Colwick Hall, named Munk, was arrested on sus- the matter was referred, propose New C 


The Committee of the French National Assembly to whom 
ledonia as the sole 





picion of being the offender, but on his being brought before | Pace of deportation for French convicts. 


the magistrates, Mr. Patchitt, the magistrates’ clerk, asked : 
Mr. Beecher if he could explain how it was that, while the | Profs. Hilgers, Knoodt, Laugen, and Rusch, of the Universit 
cloth of the coat and the shirt sleeve had been cut through, | of Bonn, for their rejection of the dogma of Papal Infalli 
there was no corresponding hole in the lining of the coat | bility. 

sleeve. The witness said he had no explanation to offer—he 
had only spoken the truth. He had not wounded himself. He 


The Archbishop of Cologne has formally excommunicated 


The Prussian Government has requested the Roman Catho- 


had no desire to leave the rectory. Mr. Patchitt said the|lic Bishop of Ermeland to revoke the sentences of excom- 





wound could not possibly have been inflicted in the 


the case against Mr. hb 

cepted for his appearance. 
The inquiry relative to the death of Mrs. Edmunds, of New 

ent, Gloucestershire, mentioned before in this journal, was con 





was adjourned, bail being ac 





table people; and so far from his being connected 
with any Fenian or Irish society, the family is a Protestant 
one, without political associations of any sort. The prisoner 
Arthur's employment had been that of a clerk for some 
first at the office of a seedsman, next in the pay of pd berms 
and afterwirds, since about the beginning of the year, in the 
office of Livett Franks, as junior accountant. In all his situa- 


faction to his employers, being known as extremely quiet and 
unoffending. 


The books of Captain Pringle, the defaulting officer of En- 


gineers from Southa:epton, who shot himself at Dundee lately, | fore committed for trial on the charge of manslaughter. On 
show, it is said, a deficit of over £3,000. He rose from the the following day he was brought before the justices and com- 


mitted for trial on the charge of murder. Bail was refused 
On the 8th of February he drew several hundred pounds from | The excitement has been increased by an attempt at suicide 


the bank at Southampton, and left ostensibly for the War) by a brother of the lady on whom the inquest was held. His | Correnti, Minister of Instruction; and Cas 


ranks, receiving bis commission for service in the Crimea. 


Office,\but did not go, proceeding instead to E 
Dundee. 


wife, who dined at Mr. Edmunds’ house on the day of Mrs 
Edmunds’ death, gave evidence that the d da 


tion pr 


d by him contrary to the laws of the 


described by Mr. Keecher, and it was for the magistrates to | Country. 

decide whether he should be proceeded against for wounding 

himself, which was a misdemeanor, or for preferring a charge | 100, held a meeting at Bonn last week, and resolved to call a 

against an innocent person. Munk was then discharged, and |General Congress to meet at Cologne in September. A 
r. RR. 


The delegates of the Old Catholic party, to the number of 


-| petition against the Jesults was framed, to be presented to the 
eichstag. 

A conflagration, attended with most disastrous results, 

-| occurred at Dusseldorf on Tuesday night. The town Council 


tinued at that place on the 16th ult. Mr. Seymonds and his | Hall and the world famed Academy of Art were burned, and a 


large number of the most valuable paintings in the latter 


t | buildi y were destroyed. 





all times kind to his wife. Ralph Edmunds, sonof the deceased, 
ears— | said his father was always kind to her, and evidence to the 


The Posen apothectry, who was arrested in Berlin on the 


21st ult., on suspicion of contemplati 
same effect was given by several servants, who were corrobor- i : sae ace | gee “gama 


ated by Mary Coborne, sister of agree Edmunds, and Miss 
nan Pagal ~ |Mary Mathews, Oscar Edmunds, aged fourteen, said he was 
tions he has served, it is said, with credit to himself and satis. | i, 464 lying awake when his mother came in on the night of| Mazzini took place on the 17th, and was a great success. An 


upon Prince Bismark, has been rel from custody. 


The demonstration in Rome in honor of the memory of 


her death. He was certain his father did not strike her, The | immense procession, including all the workingmen’s societies, 


jury found ‘‘ That deceased died from apoplexy, and that he 
as ted iol ” Mr. Ed 





r| with banners, flags, and bands of music, carried the bust of 


death w 1 by v ds was there-|the ceceased patriot through - principal streets to the 
wi 


Capitol, where it was dep posing cer and 
eulogistic speeches. Good order was maintained throughout 
the di 











It is thought that Devinceuris, Minister of Pablic Works ; 
tagnolo, Minister of 
Mazzini took 


uburgh and name is James Matthews, and he was formerly in business as a| Commerce, will soon resign. ‘lhe funeral of 


i farmer and maltster. Latterly, however, he bas been reduced | place on the 14th, and was attended by a great crowd. 
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tional finances that has been made during the | York. When the Miramichi Valley railway | Corrected by John Pondir, No. #4 Exchang® Place. 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, _ present session of Congress, is that contained from Fredericton to Chatham is built, pee 4 ‘ PmeneSeUReEieGscom ae 
12 WALL STREET. |in the speech of Senator Sherman, in the | dill to authorize its construction is now going STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask. 
___ | Senate, last aoe. Foes to Mr. Sher- | through - rag ey ape Sn nmi pa 
|man’s resume, the Government necds_ this | distance from New York to Liverpool will be | «| =: 
VERMILYE «& CO., | year, in round numbers, $293,000,000, and he | 300 miles shorter by way of Miramichi than | pining cams 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. | estimates will need next year, $273,000,000— | by any other route. | U. 6. Se, (74 Teg... ..-- 0.04. vee [iceee | 
—_________ | the sinking fund and other extraordinary E : P lv: s. o ‘a comp : iisesassesas|, Se, aoe 
MARX «& CO., expenses being left out of view. To meet this} A Southern journal, in referring to are-| 0 peg. 14% 114% 
| requirement, the receipts of this will not be | Cent article in the Shipping List,on the spread | U. 8. 6s, 5-208, ‘62 coup........ 119% | 111% 
yates ace | far from $359,000,000, and those of next year | Of Cotton a ny in oe: di- | U- 8. bet 5208 eo —_...... | fae | co ’ 
$373,000,000. The latter bid fair to be four-| tection, adds that “ not only for working | pS! Gs) 5-206. "67 coup... iii 
BARTON & ALLEN, teen millions in excess of the Secretary of | Cotton fabrics and Yarns is Eastern machi- ws Ge, 5-208, *68 coup. siheeseneesl See ig 
40 BROAD STREET. | the Treasury's estimate—indeed the receipts | "€ry being erected on the grounds where the | U.S. 5s, 10-408, coup....--..--------) 18 | 10836 
ihpeed nesses cam the present year have steadily ex- _ gy is grown, but the ag _ 
ceeded the Secretary's estimate. Our foreign | Which in former years was sent largely to 
JAY COOKE « Co., commerce has po A increased during i Providence and po points to be pressed for State Bonds. 
Watt Street, & 41 LomBarp Street, Lonpon. | last three years, though still not so much as Oil, is now being pressed by immense ma- | New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... } 108 ae 
___|our internal commerce. It will be seen at —a on the _— of oye in ae Geaneni en tate | = 10 
' once, therefore, that another and a great |e Interior, ani e crude Oil that is now : ; 
BESS CLAWS & Ou reduction of taxation in some form‘or other js | Sent to Providence to be refined and sold as ne sl eieenaae cee | ee 
32 WALL STREET. the immediate duty of our legislators. Even | imported Salad Oil, will likely soon be put | Arkansas ie, LR. & F.S.Bm......) i. | 65 
—_._.. | Senator Sherman, formerly so strenuous for | ‘hrough the entire process of preparation for Gecrts en." coupon... | ie 
WHITE, MORRIS « Co., | bigh taxation, bas become an advocate of market at tne same places.” do 7s, new....... : ..| 88 ane 
reduction, though his method of applying Minois Canal Bonds, "70. . on 
18 WALL STREET. the legislative pruning knife is not in all|_, The new codeof regulations governing the | Loujsana Ge. -..---.-----. -----s- va 
—____________—. | respects quite satisfactory. He is for dis-|@eneral Order storage business went into | michigan 6s, '78—83.....00000......| egy | ees 
MORTON, BLISS «& CoO., pensing with the whole system of internal effect on Monday. hile there are one or | Missouri 6s, COMPA aoa oas seers os 9% | “Rb 
taxes, except those on tobacco, whiskey and | Wo features of the plan not entirely satis- |. 70.6% H. St Jos... uel @ 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. beer—although he throws out the, as we| factory to the Steamship Companies, they |’ “Go et Sele 23 2456 
— | think, mistaken notion that the country will|St#te that they cheerfully {accept the un- | Ohio Ge, '%5.........000...00.. 101 ee 
JOHN BLOODGOOD « CoO.,| Ultimately return to some form of an income |@oubted advantages afforded by the new | South Carolina 6s... ox.| ‘aii 
tax, which he thinks is the requisite of im-|S¥stem, and believe that it will reform many “ eat eee pd Oi 
22 WILLIAM STREET. partial justice. Weare ina fair way of having |f the abuses which existed under the old | Virginia '65..000000.0000000000000.1 Sas | OB6 
—__—_——- eS ee o— hundred millions surplus next year, an oe Parma of these oe is autho- do new Bonds......... -....+) 56 seve 
: . r. Sherman proposes to cut it all off, relying | Tied to designate a warchouse within a cer- : 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, | 5) the rh elasticity of the pen se ge tain district for the storage of their General 
12 WALL STREET. make the process safe. The House repeal of | Otder goods, which, however, shall not be Seshen ee 
a ane i ____| the Satins - tea and coffee, coal and salt, ee l Gaeyeier aneont = ~—. — Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond..../ .... | so54¢ 
would take off twenty-one millions: companies state that they have satisfactor . & T, Haute ist mortgage........ vi ; 
WILLARD, MARTIN & Sherman is op to A egos Bay Me assurances from the Collector that the cutie a ee 734 a 
BACH, proposes, therefore, to cut down, instead of | P&¥Siness will be conducted on a liberal and | Buftalo, N. ¥. & Erie 1st mort... me ” 
11 BROAD STREET. repealing these duties, and to extend the | 2-partisan basis, and they unite in a letter | Central Pacific Gold Bonds......... | 01 Wii 
a reduction to the duties on lumber, rice, lead, oe a — of — + peo con- | Cate. Bust & Gateey > hee wees.) 3. | ee 
and other articles, taking off ten per cent. on | ©¢'ing the reorganization to which currency “do ist mortgage... ..... ao) io 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COs! nost textile fabric, and eat cuales the | bas lately been given ug, Income... Re ass = 
11 NASSAU STREET. free list. Thus, he thinks that the proposed Chicas oN Wet pining Pend’ .:| ii’ | jay 
____ | changes in the internal taxes would effect a| ,,T#® Frencn Nawication Laws.—Much Bodo | ist mort... neil 18% 3 
| reduction of twenty-nine millions, and in the dissatisfaction exists among British shipping | Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... | 10135 wie 
CHICACO BANKERS. tariff of over twenty-one millions, leaving | ™eTchants over the re-imposition of the ol “i prt, ioe % 
ina short of fifty millions for sinking fund | ®4Vigation laws of France, which were in| ciey. Toledo Sinking Fund. |...) ion | 777 
purposes.—N. Y. Shipping List. operation prior to 1866. During the short | Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort... | “gay “Ob 
A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. period since its re-enactment, the law has oo 2d mort...) 73 4 
_ | Ina tariff discussion in the House of Re-|caused great inconvenience and embarrass- | D¢! back & West. tst mort......... nase - 
ee a ig ae nag pan, . Kerr ver’ pel no Ape ae pe into Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.....| 98 96 
ersely illustrat e fallacy of placing Cof- | deliberately and in aith, and convert- | Erie 1st mort. extend : i aes 1ORy 
CHARLESTON BANKERS. fee and Tea on the free Tick. The leben. ing undertakings, otherwise promising, into oe es oe. preva | sc. ¢ were 
—————| tion of Coffee during the calendar year 1871 | loss and failure. A case in point is cited by do 2d mort... se sees 
A. C. KAUFFMAN. was 321,686,707 pounds, equal to eight and a| the London Shipping Gazette. A ship under | Great Western Ist mort., "88... a “ibig 
quarter pounds for each person in the coun-| charter lately arrived at Havre from Calcutta. | anne gt. gos i mart Land Gr.) | 80 
—j|try. The total importation is estimated at |The captain found that he had to pay half | Hann, & St. Joseph ama | ya | 108% 
FINANCE AND , — | $33,725,017 in gold, and_ the duty per Ib. is 3| franc per ton dues on his ship, and that the | Harlem tstmort, 7,-0.0...) a0asg | 108" 
TRADE. | cenis, being less than 0 per cent. ad valo-|cargo had to pay the differential duties, | jy .on'River todd mor et) yh |e 
rem; and it paid to the Treasury $9,650,601. | varying from seven francs to twenty francs | {ilinois Central 2°73 | tok | Gag 
Wa. Strezt, Farpay P, M., March 22, 1872. It therefore cost the consumer per capita a | per ton, none of which charges he, his§ em- | Lack. & Western .......... ...... seit Stee aed 
The course of speculetion has shown some | ‘fife less than 25 cents. It is a revenue tax, | pioyer, or the charterer had heard of when ey Bg yap RS Be 
falling off in quotations during the past week, | PUre and simple ; costs the people what it|the ship was chartered to a French port. do do Qdmort....| yr’ | 1% 
the oversale ot Union Pacifics and the break | P8Y8 the Government. Not in the whole | Such a change in the law could not, of course, | Morris & Eesex Ist mort............. 1044 104 
in Pacific Mail having imparted a declining | list of taxable articles, whether of domestic | have been seen by the parties in interest, but] x. Jersey Central dd mor...) awn | 
tendency to the market. It is reported that | foreign production, can a like amount of | that it will invalidate the contract, as claimed | N°W 7yye¥ Central He mort..----.-) Wong | 
this latter company will still gain its point in revenue at so small a cost to the people be| by & correspondent of the Gazette, is ex-| New York Central 6s, °83....000000.., 3 a 4 
an increase to its subsidy; it might have a/OPtained. Of the duty on Tea, he said :— trometry Countiel, Ae thet jewel wulyse| SO Sm ie ¥ 
better chance, and would meet with our ear- | L¢t us take another subject of taxation for| marks, “Itis no ground for avoiding @ char- | new York & New flaven 6... my [tt 
nest support, if it could organize a better ser- | COMParison. In the calendar year 1871 the | ter-party that certain dues are charged to the | Ohio & Miss. Ist mort.......2.0.... 100 
vice between these ports and the West Indian |i™portation of Tea was 59,622,045 pounds, ship in a foreign port which were not reck-| |, COMBO... --.6 ee ses ees - | "$aig 
Islands, and that it very easily could do. equal to one and « half pounds per capita, oned upon, or, indeed, within the knowledge Heng Khe | 80 00 
Money has been stringent during the week. and the duty is fifteen cents per pound, yield-| of either party, when the contract was en- dodo Md mort..-.:| joa’ | 07 
The rate to-day is from 7 per cent. gold to 1-32. ing in revenue $8,943,321, so that the average tered into. a or is it plain to see how the | Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 965 "te 
Discounts are quiet at 10 and 12 per cent. for |C°St of this duty per capita is just twenty- charterer in France is to be fixed with a charge ahd 5 OL ist more oa. Biacwaes ein 
ilt-edged paper. The gold market is quiet |‘¥° and a half cents, and every dollar it costs | 0n the ship which has been imposed by the | Reading... Aue RS at ee ” 
gilt steady at 100% and 109%. and Foreign the people it pays the Treasury. There is no | superior power of the French jaw, and, of | St. Louis & tron Mountata,.........| By | "a" 
Exchange is dull at 10914 and 109% for 60 possibility of imposing any tariff tax that will | course, without reference to him or his busi- —— = poral thee e nee es | 88% |, 
days, and 110and 1104, for short sight Ban- | P#¥ 8° much in revenue and cost less to the | ness. Such cases, of which there are doubt-| Tol,, peor. & Wars. ist mort. 100% | 100 
kers’ sterling. Stocks have been irregular, people. oy many ogee, ve be ~_ no ae sie a. 1% 1 92" 
; no end of litigation, and it is difficult to a, 18.3... 83. 
and ene steady but quiet. The Secretary of the Treasury has sub- | foresee the result. Mot course, future charters | {1° MComs, Msn en} i 
The following are the latest stock quota-| mitted to the House of Representatives a|for French ports, in the indirect trade, will “do preferred..............| “65g | 
tions : bill, ostensibly to ag American registers to| be entered into with a knowledge of the dis- | Boston, Hartford & Erie............ a) i 
March 15. March 22. |foreign-built vessels owned by citizens of | abilities cast in the way of foreign shipping, aS + - Me] nny 
<r OG cca" teas o~ Woe s0% on eine, Staten, under certain conditions | by the repeal of the law of 1866; but ew | Chicago & N. Western. . say 
Winectes ieiaaaiea eg ys gam an imitations, among which we find the will be concluded at such a palpable disad- | _, o preferred. I | gag 
Erie peoterned .......... 16%@ 77 %%@ 77% | following: “Every vessel registered under | vantage, that we may expect to see the for- Cioge © Bes Beene... : b 113% 
ey eR 1114 @111% 111 @111% this act is decla) a vessel of the United | eign trade with France reduced to very mode- Glevel Col., Ine ee Cine “on ave weed ae 
yaxeste Conseal becosreces since tax sau gas, | States, and entitled to all the privileges law-| rate dimensions, as compared with what it Cleveland & Pittsburg....00000°.0.:| “gag | S08 
Michican Central... 116 -@ — 113%@ — "| fully enjoyed by vessels registered under | has been during the three or four years since Fae 4 yA we Central... 19% | jug 
tral 947, | the existing laws, except that of importing | the experiment of open ports has been tried | Dubuque & Cn aie 11088 | s109¢ 
@ ¥% | or exporting goods to or from any part of | by the French Government.—Shipping List.| Ene... ....-... pes | 3 
oiu@ 2 | the United States ; or transporting the same — os yy 1634 te 
1650 — from one port to avother port of the United] Tue BALANce SHEET For 1871.—In the | “"Go™ 7 dee | 44 
5 3 im. States; or of engaging in any fisheries in ona 1871 the public income of the United |Harlem.....-....0000 0. 110% | fe 
1ae@use the waters of the United States; and such| Kingdom comprised £20,236,000 from Cas- Joe preferred.............-.0.40.] ..0 eS 
1134@1135, | Vessels are declared to be subject to the|toms duties; £23,238,000 from excise; £9,- Tninoistwentrat LES = os 
=o .. same requirements, and entitled to the same | 644,000, stamps; £2,338,000, land and asses- | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, || “ay | “ja y 
38Gb BR? privileges in foreign countries, and before | sed taxes; £688,000, property tux ; £4,690,000, | Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred.....| 22 DY a 
7° *’s | consuls and consular officers of the United | Post-office; £685,000, telegraph service ,| yicloran central nett | | 
714@ _- | States, as other registered vessels of the | £385,000, Crown lands, net; and £4,305,111, Miweshes St. Pani... MBN | 116 
Te sen United States.” If the Secretary is really in | miscellaneous receipts. The total income, do preferred..., ......... w 7934 
i%@ % |earnest in the matter, this clause of the bill| therefore, was £72,209,111. From this must seg Lida og ERPS :: =e % 
73 @ 80 | will have to be slightly changed to make it | be deducted the cost of collection and ser- |New Jersey...................0.-.... 4 mt 
We call the attention of our readers to the of any value to those who may be disposed vice—viz: Customs and Inland Revenue |N. ¥. Central & Hudson River...... WN | "op 
annual statement of the Equitable Life Assu- to purchase foreign-built ships. departments, £2,595,426 ; Post-office, £2,434,- do S'rip Certificate...... .. Wg 91 
rance Company in another column of this : 742; packet service, £1,170,128; telegraph 
issue, by which it will be perceived that the We understand that Mr. Muirhead, of New service, £442,273. The expenditure for Coal Stocks 
new business acquired during the past year Brunswick, has been negotiating for the es-|interest of the public debt amounted to : ’ 
amounts to the sum of $41,804,072. This tablishment of a line of freight and emigrant £26,834,499; army, £15,342,080; navy, £9,-| American Coal Co............... 39 
fact, together with the large amount of divi. | Steamers to run direct between Liverpool and | 750,580; vote of credit (war in Europe), ee eee TENE Bate 
sible surplus, and the evident care with Miramichi, He had several interviews with | £1,350,000; civil services, £12,061,953, viz: | Pennsylvania Coal Co rete a bs 119 
which the investments are made, show that Sir Hugh Allan, who we hear has instructed | £1,837,072 charged on the Consolidated | Spring Mountain Coal............ 2.) 7 
the aflairs of the company are in the hands of | bis Liverpool ae to place a pioneer boat | Fund, and £10,224,881 voted in Committee of | 
very ex and energetic executive on the route for the month of May. The|Supply. The total ordinary expenditure, 
pe: Minteter of Public Works has ordered a sur- | therefore, was £71,081,633, leaving £227,478 Smiscslinmeoms, 
, yas vey 0 e bar for the purpose of deepening | excess of income over expenditure. There RS 
Mr. A. C. Kauffman, of Charleston, 8. C., it in order that a larger class of steamers tay was also an expenditure’ of £150,000 on ee Wenn Bowen ee | oe 
does a large and iacreasing business in South-/be employed next season. Mr. Muirhead | fortifications, bringing the total expenditure | CAMtOB 00. -- ones vevevercsereeeee os eS ies 
ern bonds, collections, &c., and we cordially | aims at making this one of the f f the yea er) ‘ et | A OUR oscisc cnn espsissne one v7 aes 
: g this one of the future routes | 0 year up to £72,131,633, and reducing | Wells, Fargo Express YG =a 
commend his firm to those of our readers who | for passengers to Europe during the months | the surplus to £77,478; but this item is not | Amorican BXprese.ess..ssccccececcc] | et8 76 
may require such services in that city. of summer travel. Miramichi is 100 miles! paid out of the year's income; ; , 
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THE VALLEY ROUTE. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


SAY COOKE & CO. 


We ere offering the NORTHERN PACIFIC 
7-30 GOLD BONDS at Par and Interest in 
eurrency. ‘They are issued in denominations 
of from $100 to $1,000 COUPON, and $100 
to $10,000 REGISTERED, and are at all 
times interchangeable at the pleasure of the 
holder without charge. 


They are secured by a FIRST AND ONLY 
MORTGAGE on the Road, its Equipments, 
Earnings and Franchises, and also on a Land 
Graut which, on the completion of the Road, 
will exceed 23,000 Acres to each mile of track, 
or 500 Acres of Land to secure each #1,000 
bond. 

These bonds are at all times receivable by 
the Trustees, at TEN PER CENT. PRE- 
MIUM, in payment for any bonds purchased 
from the Company. 

In view of the ample security upon which 
the bonds are based, and the rate of interest 
they bear, we believe there is no first-class 
investmeut more safe or profitable. 


Holders of Uuited States 5-20 bonds can 
now convert them into 


NORTHERN PACIFIC. 
1-30s, 


Realizing an immediate handsome profit and 
an INCREASE OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
IN THEIR ANNUAL INCOME, 


All marketable securities received in ex- 


change, without expense to the investor, at 
their highest current value. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & COQ., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 


either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 


daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 


Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial | 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to | 
any desired point, and transact every description of 


foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwar%s 


on 


The Imperial Bank, ) 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co ¢ London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 


| THE — 
FIFTH AVENUE 
JOURNAL 


} 
| A WEEKLY MIRROR OF ART, LITER- 
ATURE AND SOCIETY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, _ 
FICTION, 


| 

| ESSAY, 
CRITICISM. 
OUT WEDNESDAYS. 


OFFICE : 
No. 166 FIFTH AVENUE. 
‘CHARTERED BY THE 


| UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $3,500,000. 

A National Savings Bank, 

| No. 185 BLeeckerR STREET, New YorK. 
Six Per Cent. Interest. Compound Interest 

Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 

| strictly private and paid on 

| DEMAND, with ey due. Bank oa from 9 A.M. 

; to 5 P.M. daily and Mondays and Saturdays until 


9P.M. Send force a... 
. L. HARRIS, Manager. 








Joun J. ZUILLE, Cashier 


)XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 

4 374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac 8S. Barrett, Secretary. 
Hi. K. Tuurser, 


JamMEs WALLACE, 
Vice } Pres't ts. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and Senth America. Iso Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of rr payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and d at. current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, “and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


ARCH. McKINLAY } Agente 
“MORTON, BLISS & co., 


cemcULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 
| Commercial Credits, 

| 





Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 





LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & C0O., 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Sterling Exchangea nd Travellers’ ond Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON 
Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


Loans negotiated. 
_ Deposits received at interest. 








The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and | IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 


branches 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT canine | | 


LONDON 


on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 


able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 


ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 


proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





EsTABLISHED.......... ..  ..1808. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 

| Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 

Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaceEr. 
| JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


| E.M. Arcurparp, H.B.M. Consu, Chairman. 
| A, A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
o. >. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
| J. Boorman JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 








. sx Nore a ; Co. 
we" Uxcurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, | 
Cors, Layp Wanrants, EXcHaNGE, &c., &¢., Bougnt | _ 748. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


and Sold 


Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cute 


t2 Collections of yd IDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., , made upon all points 


and remitted for mK nw Ny 


2" CornesPonveNnts of this house, may rely 


n having their business attended to with fdelit 
| despatch 

ew YORK CorrEsPonpDENTs: HENRY CLEW 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS 





CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


| 
| 
| 


y 
Ss 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THES WORLD ISSUED BY | 


| THE 8 PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTCACE 


5 $e 


Annual Statement 


OF THE | SINKING FUND 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE | 
ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY “*2U™°?¢ Company: 


in denominations of $1 000, $500,.and $100, 
Coupon or Registered, can now »e obtained to 
| alimited amount only from the undersigned, 
‘or through the principai Banks and Bankers 
| throughout the United States. 





OF THE 


| The safety and reliability of these Bonds 

i 'is evidenced in the continued and increasing 
UNITED STATES | demand for them by prudent and careful in- 
| woltate, who have invested them after a 
most thorough and rigid examination of the 
security pledged for their payment, both in- 
No. 120 Broadway, New York, | test #0 principal. 


| ‘THEY ARE SECURED by a first and only 


mortgage on the Company’s railroad (which 
will soon connect the Union Pacifle Road at 
| Fort Kearney with the City of St. Joseph, Mo., 
$12,054,288 70 already an important railroad centre)—upon 
the Franchises of the same—upon the Equip 


JAN. 1, 1872. 


Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1871.... 





RECEIPTS. ment and personal property of every descrip- 

Premiums . 790,760 58 i . br ’ : 
Interest and ents tial mpapes Re ere ae as ee ee 
received. . .+. 821,176 51—$7,612,237 09 | granted by Special Act of Congress, approved 
iJuly 23, 1 amounting to 1,700,00 “4 

DISBURSEMENTS. [aay SS, SEG, cementing on 2, RNEe cows 


| which has been officially Certified to the Com- 
| pany by the Commissioner of the General Land 
1,100,663 88 famty his official report to Congress, trans- 

mitted through the Secretary of the Interior on 


Claims by death.. $1,549,161 60 
City Dividends, including 
additions, paid to = icy- 
holders .... 4 
Annuities, Matured  En- 
dowments, and Surren- 


dered Policies. . 809,514 89 | January 10, 1872. 

Sees pate pelley bolt 240 31 | The Bonds are issued only as they repre- 
Dividend on Capital. 7,830 00 | ent acompleted and equipped rvad ; all pro- 
Commuted Commissions.. _ 84.344 46 A 
Commissions... 504,055 7 ceeds of Bonds beyond this are held by the 
Offiee and Law Expenses $26,659 34 


|trustees in trust until the necessary com- 
166,574 22—$4,648,804 16| pletion entitle the company to these pro- 


Net Assets (exclu- ceeds. 


sive of Future 
Premiums).......... $15,017,715 63 


Printing, Advertising, Re- 
insurance, and Taxes... 





The road is built first-class in every parti- 
cular, and has been so received and accepted 
| by the Department of the Interior. 


Invested as Follows: 


Bonds and Mortgages - $9,529,812 50 
Real Estate unencumber- 
ed, including purchases 


under foreclosure........ 2,276,235 23 The Mortgage Deed of Trust probibits the 
United States Stocks...... "712,762 60 ‘ e Is ‘ on 
New York State. City, and ‘ sale of any of the company’s lands at less 

Town Bonds........ 609,081 00 than four ($4) dollars per acre, payable to 
Bonds of other States... .. £0,292 17 


the trustees, and applied to the payment of 
the bonds, through the operation of the 
Sinking Fund. The payment of the bonds 


Actaal Cach Investments...... $15, on, 715 63 | before maturity is not compulsory upon the 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... 0.347 51 | holders. 

ijums in hands of Agents and in 
a of collection, supplies and other 


property. 276,194 29} The Bonds are therefore secured by two 
Deferred ; jemi somal « and Quarterly some 708,280 00 | Classes of property combined in one mortgage, 
Safes, Furniture, etc., at haif cost. 62,337 12|the value of either largely exceeding the 
amount of bonds which can be issued under 

the mortgage. 


Cash in Bank and other 
Depositories on ee 1,426,059 13 
Loans on Call secured b 

Collaterals. . 413,478 00 00 


Total Assets, Jan. 
1, 1872. aes £16,174,824 55 
We hereby certify that we have examined 

the foregoing account and have found the 

same correct. 
W. P. HALSTED, t anait 
THEODORE WESTON, { 4@4tors. 


Tustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


The Bonds have thirty years to wn, with 
both principal and interest payable in Gold. 
The Assets are thes Appropriated: The Principal payable in New York, th: ‘n- 
terest at eight (8 p.c.) per cent. payable in 


tal liabiliti includi - 
Dee Oe, noting se |February and August either in New York, 


serves for reinsurance of 








existing Policies........ we $14,376,481 00 | London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
Capital Stock............ 100,000 00 | tax. 
| Divisible Surplus... eh cntaiian 


1,698,343 55 | 
py | Price 974 and accrued interest in Currency. 
$16,174,824 55 The Bonds are receivable at par and accrued 


Sage | interest in payment for the Company’s Land 


New York, March 11, 1872. | Scien Mens | , 
The. valuation of the policies eutetendin ale aps, circulars, documents, and full 


has been made on the New York State wre Bt | information furnished on application. 
dard according to the American Table of) 
Mortality, at ag and a half per cent. interest. 
. PHILLIPS, } 

: @. ‘VAN CISE, 











The Bonds of this Company have always 
been received with favor by investors and 
capitalists, have always commanded a ready 
‘NEW BUSINESS, SUM ASSURED, 1871, market, and we unhesitatingly recommend 


them, believing this loan will rank equally 
$41,804,027 00. 


| . ae 

| with that of the Eastern Division issues, 
— which are now selling at a premium above 
| 


y Actuaries. 











President : par. ns 

WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER. } 

Vice-Presidents : — 

HENRY B. HYDE, J. W. ALEXANDER. 
Secretaries : 

SAMUEL BORROWE, WM. ALEXANDER. 
Physicians : 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., _ 
ALFRED LAMBERT, M.D. No 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers. 
lt WALL STREET. 














